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Wily Beast Shows in the North. 





} QE Corporation Accounts of Newcastle in- 
form us how our forefathers were enter- 
tained at times at the expense of the public 
purse. The Maycr and his Brethren pro- 

vided the people with occasional recreation. The rulers 

of Rome found it expedient to feed and amuse their sub- 
jects; and ‘‘ Bread and the Circus” was a popular cry 
on the Tiber. We know not whether the burgesses of 
the Tyne called aloud for clowns and horse-riders ; but 
in the month of October, 1562, the Common Council gave 
6s. 8d. to the bearward of Lord Monteagle for a public 
exhibition of Bruin ; in 1566, “‘a player for playing with 
his Hobie Horse in the Frithe before Mr. Mayor and his 

Brethren,” had 3s. 4d. ; and the sum of 10s. was “‘geven 

in rewarde by Mr. Maior,” in 1576, “* to him that had the 

Lyon.” ‘ Waits” and “players” were repeatedly remu- 

nerated out of the town purse. Traveliing actors looked 

to the authorities for encouragement; and “shows” as 
well as theatres went from town to town. The sensation 
produced in the cathedral city on the Wear, in the year 
preceding the rebellion of the Earls, by the arrival of the 

AXthiopian Serpent, may be inferred from the fact that 

the event was made historical by the parish register ! 

The parochial penman of the period has left a ‘‘memo- 

randum” in the books of St. Nicholas, “that a certain 

Italian brought into the cittie of Durham, the 11th day of 

June, in the year above sayd (1568), a very great, strange, 

and monstrous serpent, in length sixxteene feete, in quan- 

titie and dimentions greater than a great horse; which 
was taken and killed by speciall pollicie in A®thiopia 
within the Turkes dominions. But before it was killed it 

had devoured (as it is credibly thought) more than 1,000 

p’sons, and destroyed a whole country ! ” 


It is more than probable that this rival of the Lambton 
Worm made its way in 1568 to Newcastle, where the 
Bear had been exhibited in 1560, and the Lion was shown 
in 1576. Wild beasts, not so abundant in those old days, 
travelled singly and alone. Locomotive menageries had 
not come into existence; and records of the earlier peregri- 
nations of foreign animals are rare. There were no news- 
papers ; and parish registrars, with the solitary exception 
of the Durham clerk, passed them by unnoticed. ‘When 
seen, make a note of,” was not a proverb of bygone gene- 
rations. But broadsheets came at last ; and the late Mr. 
Hodgson Hinde, a diligent reader of old journals, gleaned 
from newspaper columns of the last century some parti- 
culars of wandering exhibitions, and founded upon his 
sheaf a paper for the Archwologia diliana. The fruits of 
his researches are at our elbow; we cull from his pages 
what relates to Wild Beasts ; and several extracts of our 
own, from the file of the Newcastle Chronicle and other 
sources, we add; with all which materials we move on- 
ward to the end of our article. 

In the reign of George II., when collections of imported 
birds and beasts were on view throughout England, there 
was an exhibition in Newcastle. It came in the year 
1732. ** Amongst the Birds,” says the graphic proprietor 
of the menagerie, “‘is the Grand Cassowar, having no 
tongue, and feeding on raw onions, carrots, and pebble 
stones. The next, having the appearance of a crown upon 
his head, is called the King of the Vavvous. The third is 
the Cockatore from the Island of Zelone; the fourth a 
Macao or Bird of Paradise; the fifth a Vulture of tre- 
mendous size. Now as tothe beasts. There is a Great 
Asian Tiger, a handsome Leopard, a large Panther, a 
beautiful Amongoos, a young Mountain Monster, a Pos- 
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some with a false belly where her young ones in danger 
retire from savage beasts; and a Civit Cat affording the 
choicest perfumes.” 

With the next menagerie, which appeared in 1734, came 
a Great Camel; and in 1847, the town was visited by a 
Rhinoceros. Newcastle had a visit in 1750 from an en- 
terprising exhibitor, who had become the proprietor, not 
only of a Mumuny and a Porpvise, but also of a Mermaid— 
‘the two latter alive!” What creature it was—‘* a man 
or a fish”—that passed for a mermaid in the middle of the 
last century, the researches of the most patient local 
historian would hardly suffice to decide. Exhibitions of all 
kinds, Learned Dogs, Fire Eaters, &c., &c., became so 
frequent by the time the eighteenth century was passing 
its meridian, that Mr. Hodgson Hinde ceases to pursue 
the subject further. One or two extracts, however, we 
may give from the file of the Newvastle Chronicle. 

In 1770, the Wild Beasts, ‘‘a noble collection of living 
extraordinary productions,” were shown ‘‘at Mr. Dow- 
son’s, the Pack Horse, Foot of the Side.” The voice of 
the showman is in our ears as we read the printed report 
of Twelfth Day in the above year :—‘‘ The magnanimous 
Lion is that surprising animal that got the Country 
Squire under him in the year 1766, when exhibited to the 
public in London, facing Temple Bar, and kept the 
Gentleman in that position near a quarter of an hour 
without doing him the least prejudice, as was mentioned 
in many of the London newspapers. The Royal Oriental 
Tiger is a most noble and beautiful creature, prodigious 
large, and his body variegated with a great number of 
ornamented stripes. The Leopard is likewise an extra- 
ordinary beautiful animal. 
spectator at the first view by the many embellished 
spots which adorn his body. The Hyena is false and 
voracious; the Wolf ravenous and savage. There is, 
besides the above, a number of very extraordinary 
living productions,” which ‘‘will be for the inspection 
of the curious only a few days,” and ‘‘then proceed for 
Sunderland.” 


The Panther strikes every 


? 


Not till ten years afterwards (if we pass over, parenthe- 
tically, the Baiting of the Bull on the Town Moor in 
1774,) do we read of the exhibition of any wild beasts in 
Newcastle. There was then, in the month of August, 
1780, a Zebra on view at the Burnt House in the Side ; 
and “a prodigy like this never made its appearance 
amongst us before.” 

The ‘‘Grand Cassowar” revisited Newcastle in the 
same year, “six feet high, and weighing above 200lbs.” 
The place of exhibition was on that occasion the premises 
of Mr. Hayes, “‘ opposite the Turk’s Head in the Bigg 
Market.” Ladies and gentlemen, 1s.; tradesmen, 6d. 
The proprietor, Mr. Pidcock, was also prepared to carry 
the rare bird to the house of any nobleman or gentleman, 
and show it for a guinea to not more than four-and-twenty 
persons: above that number, one shilling each. Lines 
‘written extempore by a gentleman in Edinburgh ” ac- 


companied the Cassowar on its rounds, ‘‘On Arab’s 
waste and AXthiop’s burning sand,” began the poet; and 
then, after expatiating on elephants and other monsters, 
he wound up with— 


Yet each brute seen on this terraqueous ball, 
The beauteous Cassowar exceeds them all ! 


It was on the 18th of November, 1780, that Pidcock 
issued his first advertisement. The following week, the 
flight of the migratory bird from the Bigg Market to the 
Sandhill was announced; with an intimation that it was 
to be seen for a week, ‘tat Mrs. Bolton’s, next door to 
the Half Moon,” and would then cross the Tyne, and go 
south, 

Before the century ran out, we meet with the first men- 
tion, so far as we know, of an elephant in Newcastle. 
Pidcock was at the White Cross with his menagerie in 
1799, containing ‘‘a stupendous male elephant, the largest 
ever seen in Great Britain.” Its intelligence was de- 
scribed as being in excess of the fancy of man to conceive. 
“The sagacity of this animal is absolutely beyond any- 
thing the human imagination can suggest.” And pro- 
portionate, we may be sure, would be the wonder of the 
patrons of Pidcock. 

Pollitoe and Wombwell came in the next century ; but 
we halt at 1800. We have seen how a serpent was 
thought worthy of record in a parish register before the 
time of the Spanish Armada. Two hundred years later 
the unparalleled prodigy of a zebra, summoning the in- 
habitants of Newcastle to the Burnt House in the Side, 
won a paragraph from the local newspapers. Still later, 
the “Siamese Elephant, Miss D’Jeck,” walked from 
Edinburgh to Newcastle. On her arrival, as may be read 
in Sykes, “‘she proceeded by Pilgrim and Mosley Street 
to the Theatre,” which was then in the latter thorough- 
fare. ‘The stage door,”—(now, with the whole old 
theatre, gone)—-‘‘ had been increased for her ingress,” and 
on the 25th of August, 1830, she was ‘“‘ exhibiting her 
wonderful performances” in an arena over whose site 


Grey Street now runs. JAMES CLEPHAN (the late). 





Wombwell’s Menagerie. 


George Wombwell was a native 


of Braintree, 
Essex, but in early life he went to London. When 
a boy, little George showed great fondness for 
keeping singing birds, pigeons, rabbits, dogs, and other 
pets. Much of his time was devoted to breeding and 
rearing them, and he made himself intimately acquainted 
with their natures, instincts, and habits. But the circum- 
stance which led to his becoming the proprietor of 4 
caravan of wild beasts was purely accidental. A shoe- 
maker by trade, and keeping a shop in Compton Street, 
Soho, where he not only sold boots and shoes, but dealt in 
birds, he happened one day to pay a visit to the London 
Docks, when he saw one of the first boa constrictors ever 
imported into England. These reptiles had then no great 
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favour with showmen, as much from fear as ignorance of 
the art of managing them, and their marketable value was 
therefore not very great. They took Wombwell’s fancy, 
and, after cogitating for a while, he ventured to offer 
seventy-five pounds for a pair. They were sold to him 
for that sum, and in the course of three weeks he realised 
considerably more by their exhibition, in Piccadilly, near 
St. James’s Church—a circumstance which he always 
declared made him partial to the serpent tribe, as they 
had been the means of first opening his path to fame and 
fortune. 


; 


Mr George Wombwell 


Stimulated by the success thus achieved, he became a 
regular showman. At Bartlemy Fair, the most famous 
in England, at Glasgow Fair, the most famous in Scot- 
land, and at Donnybrook Fair, the most famous in Ireland, 
Wombwell’s Menagerie, if absent, would have been felt 
4a blighting blank. At the great suburban fairs of Cam- 
berwell, Croydon, and Greenwich, it was always a first 
rate attraction—crowded from morning till night. 
York, Darlington, Durham, Newcastle, Morpeth, 
Ainwick, and Berwick were on his regular route north- 
wards to Scotland, where he was fully as great a favourite 
4 in South Britain. There was not a provincial town 
of any note in the kingdom which had not a periodi- 
cal visit. Wombwell so calculated his journeys as to 
be present at all the great horse races—Newmarket, 
Epsom, Ascot, Doncaster, Goodwood, &c., in England, 
4% Well as at Kelso, Musselburgh, Ayr, &c., in Scotland, 
and at the Curragh of Kildare, Limerick, Cork, &c., 
in Ireland. In order to compass this, he by and by 
divided his huge menagerie into three, each sufficiently 


extensive to excite wonderment, and so he accomplished 
the feat of making himself, as 1t were, ubiquitous. 

It is not on record when or where the unfortunate 
events happened, but it is known that George Wombwell’s 
nephew, William Wombwell, was killed by an elephant, 
and that his niece, Miss Helen Blight, was fatally injured 
by a tigress. 

Mr. Wombwell amassed a handsome independence, but 
could never be prevailed upon to retire to the enjoyment 
of ease and affluence. He died, as he had lived, in har- 
ness. His death took place at Northallerton, Yorkshire, 
in November, 1850, at the age of seventy-three years, 
and he was buried at Highgate Cemetery, London. It is 
stated that Wombwell left very singular directions with 
regard to his funeral. Amongst them was one that his 
coffin should should be made, without nails, of a portion 
of the timber of the Royal George, which he had purchased 
about fourteen years previously, and had kept ever since 
for that purpose. 


The menageries were continued by Mrs. Wombwell for 
some time after her husband’s death. In 1866 she trans- 
ferred the collection she travelled with to Mr. Alexander 
Fairgrieve, of Edinburgh, who had married Miss Blight, 
a niece of Mrs.*Wombwell’s. The Fairgrieves travelled 
with the show for a few years, eventually, however, sel- 
ling off the collection, and retiring to Edinburgh, where 
they still reside. 

Another of the Wombwell shows was continued for 
many years by Mrs. Edmonds, niece of Mr. George 
Wombwell. Accustomed to travelling, she was loth to 
seek that retirement and rest due to advancing years, and, 
for some time, refused to take the advice of her friends 
and dispose of the collection. It was a long time before 
she could make up her mind ; at last, however, she gave 
her consent for its disposal, the sale taking place in Liver- 
pool, and realising several thousands of pounds. 
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Three collections are yet travelling under the name of 
Wombwell—one, that of James Edmonds, son of Mrs. 
Edmonds; another, that of Mrs. Bostock, a younger 
sister of Mrs. Edmonds; the third, that of Edward 
Bostock, son of Mrs. Bostock. All three have at various 
times visited the North of England. 





Manders and fMacomo, 


Some twenty years ago, while Manders’s menagerie 
was located at Sunderland, a scene of considerable alarm 
and excitement occurred at one of the exhibitions. 
Macomo, a native of Africa and a noted lion-tamer, was 
putting the animals through the customary performance, 
when Wallace—not to be confounded with another lion 
of the same name belonging to Mr. George Wombwell— 
suddenly became enraged and sprang at Macomo, 
pinning him against the side of the cage. The keepers 
immediately rushed to the rescue and succeeded in beat- 
ing the animal off, but not before Macomo had been 
severely crushed and bitten. Wallace, which was bred in 
Mrs. Edmonds’s menagerie, died at Warrington, in Feb- 
ruary, 1875, at the age of 12 or 13 years. The animal was 
afterwards stuffed by Mr. William Yellowly, of South 
Shields (to whom we are indebted for photographs of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wombwell), and is now in the Sunderland 
Museum, Some 18 or 19 years ago, when the menagerie 
again visited Sunderland, Macomo died at the Palatine 
Hotel of fever. Mr. Manders himself died about six 
months after Macomo, when his menagerie was dispersed. 





A Revengeful Elephant. 


Schopenhauer, the great German philosopher, dis- 
cusses, in his “‘ The World as Will and Idea,” the ques- 
tion of the irrational intellect as manifested in brutes, 
as distinct from rational knowledge as manifested by 
man. The following passage is translated from that 
work :— 

In the most favoured individuals of the highest species 
of the brutes there certainly sometimes appears, always 
to our astonishment, a faint trace of reflection, reason, 
the comprehension of words, of thought, purpose, and 
deliberation. The most striking indications of this kind 
are afforded by the elephant, whose highly developed in- 
telligence is heightened and supported by an experience 
of a lifetime which sometimes extends to two hundred 
years. He has often given unmistakable signs, recorded 
in well-known anecdotes, of premeditation, which, in the 
case of brutes, always astonished us more than anything 
else. Such, for instance, is the story of the tailor on 
whom an elephant revenged himself for pricking him 
with a needle. I wish, however, to rescue from oblivion 
a parallel case to this, because it has the advantage of 
being authenticated by judicial investigation. On the 
27th of August, 1830, there was held, at Morpeth, in 
England, a coroner’s inquest on the keeper, Baptist 
Bernhard, who was killed by his elephant. It appeared 
from the evidence that two years before he had offended 
the elephant grossly, and now, without any occasion, but 
on a favourable opportunity, the elephant had seized him 
and had crushed him. (See the Spectator and other Eng- 
lish papers of that day.) 


This reference to an incident which took place so far 
away from the locality of the narrator, and so close to 
our own doors, has led us to investigate the matter. 
Turning to the files of the Newcastle Chronicle for 1830, 
under date September 4th, we find a full account of the 
unfortunate affair. There is a slight difference as to the 
name of the elephant’s victim: in the one account he is 
called ‘‘ Baptiste,” and in the other “‘ Baptist Bernhard,” 
It is possible that the latter was his correct cognomen, 
and the former the name by which he was known to the 
public. The statements are, in other respects, identical. 
Here is the story as recorded in the Newcastle Chronicle :— 


An inquest was held at Joseph Henderson’s, Phenix 
Inn, Morpeth, on the 27th ult., before Thomas Adams 
Russell, Esq., coroner, on view of the body of aman 
named —— Baptiste, one of the attendants of the per- 
forming elephant belonging to M. Lewis Huguet. p- 
tiste, and three other attendants, had put the elephant 
into the coach-house of the inn, on the Tuesday evening 
preceding, when she appeared quite tractable and docile. 
On the Wednesday morning, between six and seven 
o'clock, he went into the coach-house to get something, 
as he was in the L abit of attending upon the elephant. M. 
Huguet and Mr. Henderson, the landlord, were both 
+ and Mr. Henderson hearing M. Huguet call out, 

e looked round and saw Baptiste lying below the ele- 
phant, which held him with her proboscis. M. Huguet, 
the proprietor, immediately rushed in, and by means of a 
hooked iron instrument, used for the governance of the 
animal, he caught the elephant by the ear, turned her 
round, and dragged her down upon her knees. Henderson 
then rushed in and extricated Baptiste, who was much 
injured about the head, and had some of his ribs broken. 
Mr. Clark and Mr. Shute, surgeons, immediately at- 
tended, and Mr. McIntyre and his partner were sent 
7 from Newcastle, by M. Huguet, who mani- 
fested the greatest solicitude for Baptiste, and spared no 
pains or expense for his recovery, but & died on the follow- 
ing morning. Baptiste was about 26 years of age, and be- 
longed to the city of Venice. Verdict—Died from wounds 
and bruises received from the trunk of an elephant; 
deodand, 5s. Two of the attendants had slept with the 
elephant on the night preceding, as some of them were in 
the constant habit of doing, and they did not observe 
anything the matter with the animal. M. Huguet and 
Mr. Yates attended the inquest, and were greatly affected 


. by the unfortunate and unexpected occurrence. M. H. 


stated that the elephant was about seven years of age, 
that she had travelled through all the principal cities and 
towns of France, Germany, Prussia, England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, &c. ; that she was mild and tractable, and 
had never on any previous occasion injured any person in 
the slightest degree, or manifested any disposition to do 
so. It was also stated that, about four years ago, Bap- 
tiste had accidentally run a fork into the elephant’s 
cheek, which she had never forgotten, and has been shy 
with him ever since. 

A deodand was a fine imposed upon a personal chattel 
which was the immediate and accidental occasion of the 
death of a reasonable creature, and was, by the law of 
England, forfeited to the Crown, in order that it might 
be applied to pious purposes, or given to God, as the term 
implies. Blackstone asserts that deodands were “de- 
signed in the blind days of popery, as an expiation for the 
souls of such as were snatched away by sudden death; 
in the same manner as the apparel of a stranger who 
was found dead was applied to purchase masses for the 
good of his soul.” The law of deodand was abolished by 
statute 9 and 10 Victoria, c. 62. 
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“Surted tw Moallen.” 





4IN Act was passed in the reign of Charles IT., 
enforcing, under certain penalties, the burying 

XG of the dead in woollen, “for the lessening of 
the importation of linen from beyond the seas, and the 


encouragement of the woollen and paper manufacture of 
the kingdom.” Inasmuch as rich people could break 
this law, and pay the penalty incurred, the Act was 
terribly unpopular; but it remained in force till 1814, 
when it was removed from the statute book. The follow- 
ing quotations bearing on the subject are from ‘‘The 
Churches of Lindisfarne,” by Mr. Fred. R. Wilson :— 


In the Kyloe register, ‘‘Oct. 22, 1678, Jean Carr, out 
of Beill, was buryed in woollen, and ane affidaved of 
the 28.” 

At Ingram. ‘Feb. 6, 1682, Isabell Wright, ye child 
of George Wright, of Reeveley, was buried.” ‘‘Feb 7, 
1682, an affidavet in writing under ye hand and seal of 
Ann Bartram, yt ye aforesaid Isabell Wright was not 
wrapped up or buried in anything with flax or any other 
material, but wool only; as also a certificate under ye 
hand of Arthur Elliott, clerk (before whom the said 
affidavit was made), and brought ye day and-year afore- 
said to me, Ag. Forster.” 

At Eglingham. ‘*1680, June 8, Mrs. Dorothy Colling- 
wood, widow, mother of Mr. Cuthbert Collingwood, of EK. 
Ditchburne, was buryed at Eglingham (and information 
given to Justice Ogle of her being buryed in linen).” 
“1687, Feb. 28, Mr. Cuthbert Collingwood, of East 
Ditchburn, was buryed in the chancel of Eglingham, and 
information given to Justice Collingwood of his being 
buryed in linnen.” 


Saty Matien AtlliaryD, 





4,;HEN Henry VIIT. ordered an invasion of Scot- 

} land in 1545, he conferred upon a couple of 
Englishmen—Sir Ralph Eure end Sir Brian 
Latour—all the lands which they had conquered, 
promising them also all the estates which they should 
be able to seize on the Border, especially those in the 
Merse and Teviotdale. The king’s promise eventually 
led to the battle of Ancrum Moor, which was fought on 
the Scottish side of the Border, and ended in the rout 
of the invaders. 4. is recorded that the English, under 
Sir Ralph Eure, had, a few days before the battle, 
cruelly burnt the tower of Broomhouse, in which were 
the venerable owner and her family, who all perished in 
the flames. This barbarous affair so enraged the peasantry 
of the neighbourhood that they rose in arms against the 
perpetrators. Even the women, whose hearts, according 
to the historian, had been steeled against them, joined in 
pursuing the fugitives, and, as a spur to more rapid and 
wnsparing carnage, shrieked out to the conquerors to 
“Remember Broomhouse !” Among these infuriated 
women folk was a beautiful maiden, named Lilliard, 


who, tradition says, followed her lover from the little 
village of Maxton, and who, when she saw him fall in 
battle, rushed herself into the heat of the conflict. 
Lilliard fought desperately, but was eventually slain. It 
is from this fearless maiden that the spot on which the 
encounter took place is, even in our own day, known as 
Lilliard’s Edge. A monument was afterwards erected to 
commemorate her daring and undaunted courage, the 
inscription on which ran as follows :— 

Fair maiden Lilliard lies under this stane, 

Little was her stature, but great was her fame; 

Upon the English loons she laid many thumps, 


And when her legs were cutted off, she fought upon her 
stumps. 


When Sir Walter Scott wrote his “Tales of a Grand- 
father,” old people still pointed out Lilliard’s mcnument, 
which was then ‘‘ broken and defaced.” The stone has 
since been restored, and on the wall of the resting- 
place of the heroine the following couplet has been 
inscribed :— 

TO A’ TRUE SCOTSMEN. 


By me it’s been mendit ; 
To-your care I commend it. 


Benedict Biscay, 





was a native of 

Northumberland, though of what particu- 

lar locality we have no information. He 

is said to have been descended from a noble 

Anglian family, and to have rendered important military 

service in early life to Oswy, King of Northumberland, 

for which that monarch rewarded him with an estate 

suitable to his dignity. But, at the age of twenty-five, 

**contemning worldly riches and honours, he renounced 

the secular life, that he might engage in the service of the 

Heavenly King, and so attain to an eternal kingdom in 
Heaven.” 

In the year 653, he undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, 
where he went to get fully instructed in the monastic dis- 
cipline, in choral singing, and in ecclesiastical rites; and 
then he returned to Britain, ‘‘full of love and admira- 
tion,” and was ever speaking tc all whom he met 
about what he had heard and seen in his traveis. 
Alchfrid, King Oswy’s son, was smitten with Benedict's 
enthusiasm, and wished to accompany him on a second 
journey to “‘the threshold of the Apostles” ; but his father 
forbade his going; so that Benedict proceeded to the 
Eternal City alone. This was in 665. Having again 
taken deep draughts of such knowledge as the times 
afforded, he retired to Lerins, a small island lying off the 
South Coast of France, near Cannes, where there was a 
famous monastery. Here he received the tonsure, and 
remained for two years. From Lerins he returned to 
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Rome, about the time when Pope Vitalian had conse- 
crated Theodore of Tarsus, ‘‘a man versed in the Greek 
and Latin tongues, and skilled alike in secular and 
ecclesiastical learning,” to fill the archiepiscopal see of 
Canterbury, and had given him as his colleague and 
counsellor the Abbot Hadrian, a man of like mind, who 
was a native of Africa. And seeing Benedict to be wise, 
industrious, and religious, he persuaded him to return 
with the new bishop to his own country, so that his 
knowledge of England and the English tongue might be 
a help to Theodore and Hadrian in *’eir novel under- 
tuking. Benedict accordingly came over with them to 
Canterbury, and undertook the charge of the monastery 
of St. Peter. 

Benedict continued at Canterbury about two years, 
after which he once more went back to Rome, in order to 
purchase sacred books and relics, intending to place him- 
self, on his return, under the protection of Coynwalh, 
King of the West Saxons, who had given him 
an invitation to settle in Wessex, and found a 
monastery there. That King died, however, during his 
absence ; so that, on his once more landing in Britain, he 
judged it advisable to proceed rather to Northumberland, 
where he gave Ecgfrid an account of his adventures, dis- 
played before him all his books and relics, and acquainted 
him with his desire to lead a religious life. 


ellie 
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S. Benner Surnamed BiscoP. 


King Ecgfrid was so delighted with hisfriend’s proposal, 
that he readily made him a grant of seventy hides of land 
folclands or ploughlands (from six to seven thousand acres 
probably), on the north side of the river Wear, on which 
to build a monastery. Benedict, without loss of time, re- 


paired to Gaul to find masons, and such was their 


diligence that in about a year their work was nearly 
completed. 


Ait 

At that time glazed windows were unknown, and the 
openings left in the walls had no other protection against 
the weather than curtains and shutters. But Biscop was 
resolved to overcome this defect. When the work was 
drawing towards completion, he sent, as Bede tells us, 
**messengers to Gaul to fetch makers of glass, that is to 
say, artificers who were at this time unknown in Britain, 
that they might glaze the windows, not only of the 
church, but of the cloisters and dining-rooms of the 
monastery.” And not only did these glass-makers finish 
the work required of them by Benedict, but they taught 
the natives the art and mystery of their trade, by which, 
says Bede, “‘ lamps, windows, cups, and an endless variety 
of useful and ornamental vessels are formed with wonder. 
ful beauty and facility.” And thus Monkwearmouth has 
the honour of being the cradle and nursery in England of 
glass-making, an art for which the banks of the Wear and 
Tyne are still famous. 

Books were in those days possessed only by the 
opulent, and Benedict, who must evidently have been a 
man of ample means since he imported so much church 
furniture into Northumbria, took care likewise to supply 
his new establishment with a few precious volumes; and 
it is on record that he sold a Treatise on Cosmography to 
his sovereign for no less a price than ten hides of land, 
or about a thousand acres, the farmers of which would be 
bound to pay yearly, according to the tariff fixed about 
that time, the following quantities of articles in kind :—300 
loaves, 100 eels, 12 ambers or 84 gallons of ale, 30 kluttresor 
otters (lutras), 20 hens, 20 lb. foddern, 2 grown oxen or 
10 wedders, 10 fats of honey, 10 geese, 10 cheeses, and 6 
salinon—enough to supply the monks with necessaries for 
a good part of the year. 

Vessels for the altar, and other things which could not 
be had in Britain, Benedict took care to procure from 
abroad; and as what could not be obtained in Gaul must 
be fetched from Rome, he went thither a fourth time, 
and returned with a further store of books and relics. 

Shortly after this, Ecgfrid, delighted with Benedict's 
religious zeal, gave him forty hides of land on the south 
side of the Tyne, on which, at the end of a year, the holy 
man commenced the erection of the monastery of St. 
Paul at Jarrow. At the same time, he made Ceolfrid 
sub-abbot of this new establishment, and his relative, 
Easterwine, sub-abbot of the monastery at Wearmouth. 
This was in the year 681. Benedict himself remained 
the acknowledged head of both institutions, Ceolfrid and 
Easterwine holding office under him. 

Benedict now undertook a fifth journey to Rome, from 
which he “brought with him pictures of sacred repre- 
sentations to adorn the church of St. Peter, which he 
had built, namely, a likeness of the Virgin Mary and of 
the twelve Apostles, with which he intended to adorn the 
central part of the ceiling or boarding stretched from 
wall to wall; also, some figures, from the History of the 
Evangelists, for the south wall, and others from 
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the Revelation of St. John for the north wall; 
so that every one who entered the church, even 
if they could not read, wherever they turned their 
eyes, might have before them the lovely countenance 
of Christ and his saints, though it were but in a picture.” 
During his absence, the church of Jarrow had been com- 
pleted and dedicated. This event took place on the 9th 
of the kalends of May (the 24th day of April), in the year 
685. It was dedicated to St Paul, and consolidated with 
the monastery of Wearmouth, so that the joint institu- 
tions were thenceforward to be known as the Monastery 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. The united monastery 
was peopled with Benedictine monks, twenty-two of 
whom—ten tonsured and twelve in their novitiate—were 
located at Jarrow. 


After settling the monastic rule of his foundation, 
and committing the overcharge of the two houses 
to Easterwine, Benedict set out once more for 
Rome. His trusted deputy had, like himself, been a 
courtier in his youth, but had left all for the pious life of 
the cloister, and was so humble, we are told, that he did 
not think it beneath his dignity to follow the plough, 
winnow corn, work at the anvil, and partake of the com- 
mon labours in the garden, bakehouse, and kitchen. 


Benedict came back from Rome, as before, loaded with 
books and sacred pictures for the adornment of the church 
at Jarrow, and also of that of St. Mary, which had been 
built at Wearmouth while he was away, in connexion, like 
that of St. Peter, with the larger branch of the monastery. 
On his return from his last journey he imported two 
cloaks, woven entirely of silk, and most admirably 
wrought ; and in exchange for these he obiained from 
King Aldfrid three hides of land, on the south bank of 
the Wear, near the mouth of the river—thought, with 
great probability, to be the present site of the town of 
Sunderland proper. 


But much sorrow awaited him on his return to the 
North. King Ecgfrid, his patron, had been slain in 
battle, and the pestilence had been busy both at Wear- 
mouth and Jarrow. At Wearmouth, Easterwine had been 
carried off; but it was some comfort that a very fit 
successor had been found in Sigfrid, the deacon, whose 
election in his absence met with Benedict’s entire 
approval. At Jarrow, all who were able to chant the 
service had been taken away, save the sub-abbot 
Ceolfrid and one little boy. 


Benedict, as we have said, was highly pleased with the 
appointment of Sigfrid; but Sigfrid was in a very weak 
state of health, being afflicted with an incurable disease 
of the lungs; and it was not long before Benedict hiniself 
was smitten with paralysis. Long were Benedict and 
Sigfrid afflicted ; and when the end drew near, as neither 
could move, Sigfrid was brought in his couch into Bene- 
dict’s cell, laid on the same couch, and their heads were 
brought together that they might kiss each other. 





Ceolfrid, who had been all along Benedict’s most zealous 
helper, and had accompanied him on his fourth journey to 
Rome, was elected sole abbot in Benedict’s stead, 
with the unanimous approval of the brethren. 
Two months after this election Sigfrid was ‘ released 
from the furnace in which he had been tried.” Benedict 
lingered four months longer. His remains were buried 
near the altar of the Church of St. Peter, in Wearmouth 
but such was the sanctity of his name, that his bones 
were purchased and transferred to Thorney Abbey, in 
Cambridgeshire—the richest Benedictine establishment 
in England—in the course of the tenth century, when he 
received the dignity of canonisation. 
WILi1aM Brockie. 





St. Bede's, Jarrow. 


Jarrow Monastery, wherein Bede lived and died, stood 
on the north-west edge of Jarrow Slake, upon an elevation 
which rises gently from the long since silted-up haven 
where the navy of Ecgfrid used to be moored. Captain 
Grose, who visited the place in 1773, abuses the situa- 
tion on account of its unhealthiness, there being, says 
he, “ta large marshy spot bordering it on the south, and, 
when the tide is out, scarce anything but stinking ooze 
remaining in the bed of the creek which runs close under 
it.” But William of Malmesbury tells us that it ‘‘ was 
formerly set with the fair perfumed flowers of monas- 
teries.” ‘*The spot,” observes Surtees, “has no claim 
to peculiar beauty, yet it is well calculated to produce a 
general impression of solemn quiet.” 

The ruins of the monastery are so scattered and_con- 
fused that it is extremely difficult to form any conjecture 
as to their original appearance or destination. This 
difficulty is increased from the circumstance of a gentle- 
man’s mansion having risen after the Dissolution in 
Henry VIII.’s time on the site of the desolated religious 
house, as is mentioned by old Harrison in his ‘‘ Descrip- 
tion of England,” prefixed to Holinshed, and published 
in 1687. From the style of Saxon architecture which 
may be traced in some parts of the ruins, particularly the 
chancel, it may be inferred that the building was not 
totally demolished during the successive irruptions of the 
Danes ; and also that its naked walls escaped the fury of 
the Norman conqueror. This conjecture is corroborated 
by the circumstance of the three Mercian monks, when 
transported to this part of the country in 1074, having 
found the buildings at Jarrow more perfect than those at 
Monkchester, only three years after the enraged Nor- 
mans had devastated and depopulated the adjoining 
district. 

Jarrow Church, bearing the name of the Venerable 
Bede, adjoins the remains of the monastery on the north. 
It was rebuilt in 1783, with the exception of the tower 


and part of the chancel. In 1866 a more complete 
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restoration took place, in accordance with a plan drawn 
by Sir Gilbert Scott. There is no reliable information as 
to the date of the old church. Sir Gilbert Scott, in the 
report from which the restoration was carried out, states, 
without venturing to pronounce upon their age, that the 
chancel and tower must have been built at a very early 
period. The former, he says, is unquestionably Saxon, 
while the latter, though retaining a good deal of ante- 
Norman feeling, was probably built in the time of 
William the Conqueror, though it is of very peculiar 
and characteristic design, widely differing from the usual 
type of Norman towers. The tower retains, almost un- 
touched, its original form and details, while the chancel 
shows its original features less distinctly. One venerable 
and interesting monument has been preserved and is now 
in the arch of the tower, between the chancel and the 
nave. It is mentioned by a Whitby chronicler quoted by 
Leland. When the relic was removed in 1782, the _in- 
scription was found to have been worked on two stones 
laid together. This most curious inscription is thus read 
by Brand :—‘The dedication of the Church of St. Paul 
on the 9th of the kalends of May, in the 15th year of 
King Ecgfrid, and the 4th of Ceolfrid, abbot, and, under 
God, the founder of the said church.” 


One of the bells of the church is extremely remarkable. 
It is marked with two fleurs-de-lis, and inscribed in large 
characters, “‘SaNncTE PAULE ORA PRO NoBIS.” Some of 
the letters are transposed, and three others have been 
reversed in the mould. Brand supposes this bell to 
have been placed in the monastery at its first foundation, 
**to have survived all change of times, and to have es- 
caped all transmutation of metals.” 


There is preserved in 
the vestry an old, rude, 
oaken seat, said to have 
been the chair of the Ven- 
erable Bede. Numerous 
virtues are attributed to 
it, “‘particularly that of 
assisting fecundity, on 





which account brides are 
often installed in it im- 
; mediately after marri- 
2 age.” Grave doubts, how- 
ever, exist as to whether 
the Venerable Bede ever sat in the chair. 


Various are the superstitions and ridiculous stories told 
respecting Jarrow. One is that it was never dark in the 
church, which may possibly have arisen from the windows 
having been glazed. Some years agu a notion got abroad 
amongst mowers that the freestone of St. Bede’s Church 
wall was the best whetstone for their scythes. So they 
came from far and near and carried fragments off. At 
last a notice was put out threatening severe prosecution. 
And thus a stop was put to the strange purloining. 








The Austin friars. 





q\E present our readers with a sketch and de- 
tails of an interesting remnant of Old New- 
castle, the old square tower still standing 
in the Manors, the site of the once im- 

portant monastery of the Austin or Augustine Friars,” 
It was the house of the ‘‘ Austin Fréres,” down to the 
suppression of the monasteries in 1539 by Henry VIIL.; 
and, having been specially appropriated by this monarch, 
it became the King’s (or Queen’s) Royal Manour, or 
Manor, during the troublous times, until the Scotch 
borders were pacified, when it was occupied by the 
Council of the North until about 1648, since which date 
it has been generally the property of the Corporation, 
and has been used for a variety of purposes and objects. 

The railway traveller of to-day seldom considers, as 
the train is just leaving the Manors Station for the 
Central, that he is passing over the site of the old Town 
Wall. On his left is Sallyport, while on his right, just 
over the east end of the Jesus Hospital, is the old 
square tower, the only remains, above ground at 
least, of the monastic establishment of the Austin 
Friars. This monastery, founded about 1290 by 
William Ros, Baron of Wark-upon-Tweed, has probably 
an older history than any of the other religious houses in 
the town, having risen upon the ruins of a royal 
Saxon monastery of the Heptarchy period. Pandon 
Hall at the foot of the hill (now the Stockbridge) was 
the palace of the Northumbrian monarchs, and Gray, 
in his ‘‘Chorographia,” says, ‘‘the kings of Northum- 
bria were buried in this monastery, which, in succeeding 
ages, has been enlarged and beautified with stately build- 
ings and cloysters, and a faire church.” In Leland’s 
time, ‘“‘it had three or four faire towers belonging to 
it,” of which, there is every probability, the subject 
of the present notice is one. Whether the existing 
tower was connected with the church of the monastery, 
which stood on the south side (where the Hospital is now), 
may be doubtful; but there is no question as to the old 
graveyard having extended froin it eastwards towards the 
Town Wall, from the quantity of human remains that 
have been exhumed as successive alterations have been 
made ; and it is quite clear that the place of sepulture of 
Saxon royalty of a very early period, as well as that of 
successive generations of monks and others, is now the 
yard space to the east of the tower, and the ground 
occupied for business purposes by the Manors J3rass 
Works. 

The tower is a square substantial structure. The 
original portion is of stone, topped with brick, with a 
peaked Elizabethan roof, and, with other buildings 
erected against it, is tenanted at present by the Newcastle 
Water Company, the company’s workshop being the All 
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Saints’ Charity School of a generation or two ago. The 
tower stands at the south end of what would originally 
be the east side of the quadrangle of the monastery. It 
is about 20ft. square, the walls being 3ft. in thickness ; 
and on the west side it is about 37ft. to the top of the old 
stonework, and 45ft. to the ridge of the later date roof. 
Our artist’s sketch is of the eastern face towards the 
Manors Station, which is the only view at present unob- 
structed. The best feature in the whole erection, from an 
architectural point of view, is, undoubtedly, the noble 
Norman arch forming the entrance, 5ft. wide. and 6ft. 6in. 
to the point of the arch, with the powerful iron crooks 
still in position from which a pair of doors would hang 
in the old days. Descending three or four steps (covered 
with débris at present), we enter by a low doorway to 
the left the next best point in the structure—a well-built 
newel stone staircase which leads to the top, and by 
which access is gained to the other four apartments, one 
over the other, and occupying the whole height of the 
tower. The staircase has been broken in two places, the 
breaches being at present replaced by wood work. 
The stone portion of the tower, the noble arched 
entrance, and the stone staircase are undoubtedly por- 
tions of the original monastery of the Austin Friars. 
The rest is of a mongrel character, and of later dates. 
Perhaps the most interesting and largest apartment is the 
middle one, with a pointed arched window in the east wall, 
which tradition has very reasonably called the ‘‘Queen’s 
Room.” The Princess Margaret, sister of Henry VIIL., 
on her way to marry the Scottish King James IV. 
in 1003, was lodged in the monastery, and after the 
suppression, other princes, nobles, and gentlemen lived 
occasionally in the ‘King’s Manor House.” The re- 
mains of a curious stone safe, 3 feet by 1 ft. 8 in., may 
be seen in the wall of this apartment. It is not exactly 
a “‘Milner,” but the neat iron hooks, and the remains of 
the iron fasteners, indicate that it has originally been 
secured by an iron door. 

Descending the staircase, we must close our notice with 
a description of a room we find in the basement. In mon- 
astic days, this apartment may have been a store, a 
cellar, or a cell for refractory monks, and the ring in the 
wall (especially the upper one not given in our sketch), may 
have been used for purposes that are dark; but it was 
undoubtedly the “kitty” of a later date, and not 
long ago, when the old-fashioned constable or watchman 
required to lock up his “drunks” and “‘ disorderlies ” 
over night, before presenting them for a legal course of 
Newgate Gaol next day! A Jater and larger kitty than 
this stood, in the amused recollection of living elderly 
people, near the present soup kitchen on the west side of 
the monastery buildings, but the town kitty under the 
monastery tower is an older anda smaller concern. A 
wall has been run across the original apartment, in which, 
to the right, is found to-day the original “kitty door,” 
iron-bound, and grated, as shown in our sketch. This 
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occasional residence for the inebriate and the evil-doer 
would not be a comfortable one, as the east side is entirely 
underground. J.IN. 


Che North-Countryp Garlanyv 
of Zong, 


By John Stokoe, 


O! THE OAK AND THE ASH AND THE BONNY 
IVY TREE. 
wy) BLACK LETTER copy of this ballad is in 
the Roxburghe Collection, vol. ii., page 367, 
entitled “‘The Northern Lass’s Lamenta. 
tion ; or, The Unhappy Maid’s Misfortune.” 
It is prefaced by the following lines :— 


Since she did from her friends depart, 
No earthly thing can cheer her heart ; 
But still she doth her case lament, 
Being always filled with discontent, 
Resolving to do nought but mourn, 
Till to the North she doth return. 


The ballad was sung to the tune, “I would I were in My 
Own Country.” The tune was very popular in the seven 
teenth century, and many songs were wriiten to be sung 
to it In Queen Elizabeth’s ‘‘Virginal Book” it is 
found under the name of ‘‘ Quodling’s Delight,” and in 
Playford’s ‘Dancing Master,” from 1650 to 1701, it ap 
pears under the name of ‘* Godesses,” with full directions 
for use as a country dance. Sir Walter Scott, in his 
novel of “Rob Roy,” makes Francis Osbaldiston, when 
recounting the recollections of his childhood, tell how his 
Northumbrian nurse (Old Mabel) amused him by singing 
the ballads and ditties of her native county, and specially 
names ‘*Q! the Oak and the Ash and the Bonny Ivy 
Tree” as a Northumbrian ballad. 

Rather slowly, and with feeling and expression. 
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Fain would I be in the North-Country, 
Where the lads and the lasses are making of hay ; 
There should I see what is pleasant to me ;— 
A mischief light on them enticed me away ! 
O! the oak and the ash and the bonny ivy tree 
Do flourish most bravely in our country. 


Since that I came forth of the pleasant North, 
There’s nothing delightful I see doth abound ; 
Thcy never can be half so merry as we, 
When we are a-dancing of Sellinger’s Round.* 
O! the oak and the ash and the bonny ivy tree 
Do flourish at home in our own country. 


I like not the court, nor to city resort, 
Since there is no fancy for such maids as me ; 
Their pomp and their pride I can never abide, 
Because with my humour it doth not agree. 
O! the oak and the ash and the bonny ivy tree 
Do flourish at home in my own country. 


How oft have I been on the Westmoreland Green, 
Where the young men and maidens resort for to play 3 
Where we with delight, from morning till night, 
Could feast it and frolic on each holiday. 
O! the oak and the ash and the bonny ivy tree 
Do flourish most bravely in our country. 


A-milking to go, all the maids in a row, 
It was a fine sight, and pleasant to see ; 
But here in the city they’re void of ali pity— 
There is no enjoyment of liberty. 
O! the oak and the ash and the bonny ivy tree, 
They flourish most bravely im our country. 


When I had the heart from my friends to depart, 
I thought I should be a lady at last ; 
But now do I find that it troubles my mind, 
Because that my joys and my pleasures are past. 
O! the oak and the ash and the bonny ivy tree, 
They flourish at home in my own country. 


The ewes and the lambs, with the kids and their dams, 
To see in the country how finelv they play ; 
The bells they do ring, and the birds they do sing, 
And the fields and the gardens so pleasant and gay. 
O! the oak and the ash and the bonny ivy tree, 
They flourish at home in my own country. 


At wakes and at fairs, being ’void of all cares, 
We there with our lovers did use for to dance; 
Then hard hap had I, my ill fortune to try, 
And so up to London my steps to advance. 
O ! the oak and the ash and the bonny ivy tree, 
They flourish most bravely in our country. 


But still, 1 perceive, I a husband might have, 
If I to the city my mind could but frame ; 
But I'll have a lad that is North-Country bred, 
Or else I'll not marry, in the mind that I am. 
O! the oak and the ash and the bonny ivy tree, 
They flourish most bravely in our country. 


A maiden I am, and a maid I'll remain, 
Until my own country again I do see ; 
For here in this place I shall ne’er see the face 
Of him that’s allotted my love for to be. 
©! the oak and the ash and the bonny ivy tree, 
They flourish at home in my own country. 


Then farewell, my daddy, and farewell, my mammy, 
Until I do see you, I nothing but mourn, 
Rememb’ring my brothers, my sisters, and others, 
In less than a year I hope to return. 
Then the oak and the ash and the bonny ivy tree 
I shall see them at home in my own country. 





* The country dance of ‘“‘ Sellinger’s Round ” (called also ‘‘ The 
Beginning of the World”) was supposed by Sir John Hawkins to 
be “the oldest country-dance tune now extant” (1776), to which 
opinion Mr. William Chappeli demurs. It is, however, found in 
Queen Elizabeth’s ‘* Virginal Book,” harmonised by the celebrated 
Dr. Byrd. It is difficult to say from whence it derived its name. 
It might be from Sir Thomas Sellinger, who was buried in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, before the year 1475, or from Sir 
Anthony St. Leger, whom Henry VIIL appointed Lord-Deputy of 
Ireland in 1540. The tune has heen a popular favourite from these 
dates to the present time. 


The Matfen Mlurver,. 





paeOROTHY BEWICKE, the daughter of a 
| highly respectable Northumbrian farmer, 
lived at a place known as Waterloo, a short 
distance from Matfen, in the parish of 
m. Early in life she had lost both her father 
and her farm ; but her excellent character and her active 
habits soon found a home for her, under an amiable 
mistress, in a house in the neighbourhood. From that 
place she went forth to another, and from this second 
place again for others, where she was sometimes under a 
mistress and sometimes acted as housekeeper. She passed 
through all these situations with an unsulJied character 
for honesty, truth, activity, and willingness to please, 
Her skill in making butter and cheese, baking bread, &c., 
gained her many friends and many praises, and a due 
reward in current coin ; and so careful was she in paying 
for every article she bought, that one of those who knew 
her best said he did not believe she was ever asked for the 
payment of a debt in her life. As she advanced in years, 
she began, as many persons of like dispositions and 
habits do, to manifest some little eccentricities. She 
became very penurious in her habits, and her temper 
grew none of the sweetest. Having saved money, she 
bought some property at Waterloo. It consisted of a 
row of five small cottages, adjoining the road leading 
from Stamfordham to Ryal, and at the westernmost 
cottage a road to Matfen struck off southward, so that the 
hamlet, if it may be so called, occupied a corner at the 
junction of two country lanes. To the south of the cottages 
was a garden and a small close, about an acre in extent; 
and this Dorothy farmed with her own hands, keeping 
two cows, some pigs, and some poultry. By means of 
these, together with the rents she realised, she managed 
to get a livelihood. The property was in such bad repair 
that she was never able to improve it, having laid out all 
her money in the purchase. Even before she went to 
reside there, it had obtained an unenviable notoriety, 
owing to the frequent disorders and. brawls which 
occurred among the roving characters from Scotland 
and Ireland, who occasionally sojourned in the cottages. 
Hence its name, ‘* Waterloo.” Dorothy was never able 
to get rid of tenants of this sort, but she never allowed 
any of them to enter her house. 

Out of the five cottages, three only were occupied in 
October, 1855. The first, and the largest, at the west 
end, was occupied by Dorothy herself. Fronting the 
Stamfordham road, it consisted of a te-fall—a sma!l slope 
not as high as the rest of the house. There was a dairy 
on one side, and a washhouse on the other. Inside the 
cottage, on one side there was a kitchen, and on the 
other a parlour. Over the kitchen, and connected with 
it by small wooden steps, was Dolly’s bedroom. Over 
the parlour was another room ; but this was not part of 
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the domicile, as admission to it could be obtained only 
from a flight of steps on the outside. The room over the 
parlour was unoccupied at the period of the events we are 
about to relate. Next to Dolly’s cottage, on the east, 
was the cow-house in which the old lady kept her cows. 
Over this was a room, reached by a flight of steps 
inside; and this was also unoccupied ; but it had been 
rented the year before by a labouring man, named 
Barnard Dobbin, with his wife and several children, who 
found they could not live in it on account of the rain and 
cold, and, therefore, removed into the under part of the 
fourth house in the row, while Michael Leonard, another 
married man, with two children—‘‘a drainer for the 
squire at Stamfordham ”—lived in the room above. The 
third cottage was occupied by a man named James 
Conroy, alias Gilroy, 26 years old, with his wife and six 
children, two of the latter very young, and no fewer than 
five lodgers, viz., Michael, Jane, and Eleanor Anderson 
alias Allan, aged respectively 23, 18, and 15; their 
mother Isabella (otherwise Tibby), 55 years of age, and a 
man named John Simm, who had been only a short 
time in the place. The Conroys were in the habit 
of going about the country with a horse and cart, 
selling brooms of their own manufacture. Both Conroy 
and Dobbin were weekly tenants. The fifth cottage, 
which stood empty at the date of our story, had 
been occasionally let on the same terms to disorderly 
tramps, earthenware dealers, broom-makers, people seek- 
ing harvest work, and such like characters, who mostly 
subsisted by wandering idly and ignobly over the land 
in wild gipsy fashion, living a kind of nomad life, making 
some remote village or hamlet their head-quarters, and 
shifting daily, in fine weather, from one place to 
another—pedlars ostensibly, but poachers and hen-house 
robbers really, worthy on every account to be styled 
the lineal representatives of the old barbarians of the 
Border. All the cottages were in a very dilapidated con- 
dition. To that occupied by Dorothy herself, air, light, 
and rain got free access at sundry places besides doors 
and windows ; while the fowls of the air roosted nightly 
under the roof. Not a window contained a full set of 
panes, and many an old clout and other pliable articles 
formed a substitute for glass. The furniture, too, was of 
the rudest description ; and ‘“‘orra things” were lying 
about on all sides like useless lumber, though it had 
evidently taken poor old Dolly a lifetime to gather them 
together. 

On the morning of Sunday, the 21st of October, 1855, 
it was discovered that this wretched domicile had been 
broken into and its occupant murdered. The old 
woman—she was in her sixty-seventh year—had gained 
the reputation of being wealthy; and it was, no doubt, 
the expectation of finding money in the house that led 
to her fate. The cottage had been ransacked in every 
part, and the perpetrators of the foul deed had taken 
the precaution to screen the front window with sacks, 
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quilts, and other articles, in order to elude observation 
during their search. They had, besides, fastened the 
door of the cottage occupied by the Dobbins with a 
rope or bit of a halter, which was twisted round. the 
sneck and drawn through a staple in the door-post, so 
as to prevent the inmates from getting out, in case an 
alarm should be raised. The murderers—for there were 
evidently more than one engaged—had thus guarded as 
much as possible against detection; and, when they had 
completed their foul crime, they had retired by the 
back door, drawing it close, but not fastening it. 

When Dobbin got up in the morning he found his door 
fastened on the outside, as already explained. It was 
half-an-hour before he and his wife managed to release 
themselves. They thought it had been the market folks 
passing by who had played them this silly trick. There 
were two windows in Dobbin’s house, but neither of them 
was made to open, so the door afforded the only means 
of egress, barring the chimney. 

The discovery of anything wrong was made by a 
daughter of Dobbin, who was sent to Dolly’s cottage by 
her mother, as usual, for a halfpenny-worth of milk. 
The girl, finding the door open, and the house in dark- 
ness, caused by the things hung up before the windows, 
ran and told her father. Dobbin himself then went to 
see what was the matter. Pushing open Dolly’s door, he 
observed a candlestick and some lucifer matches lying on 
the floor, ‘‘ Dolly, are you in?” he shouted, but 
received no answer. Afraid to proceed further he ran 
round to the front of the house, stood on the road, and 
called out there also. He was seen and heard by a shoe- 
maker name Matthew Laing, who lived at Ingo Mill, 
within two hundred yards of Waterloo. This man at 
once accompanied Dobbin into Dolly’s house, They 
found everything in confusion in the kitchen. The 
drawers of the dresser, the cupbcard, and a desk-bed 
which stood beside the stair, had been ransacked. A 
pane, large enough to admit a man, had been taken out 
of the window. Hesitating about proceeding further 
Laing and Dobbin went out again into the road. John 
Harrison was seen coming up ona pony. Mr. Harrison, 
who was a respectable farmer residing a few miles off, at 
Muckleridge, dismounted at once and accompanied them 
into the house. Proceeding upstairs, they discovered, to 
their horror, the body of the poor old woman dead 
upon the floor, almost in a state of nudity. Her hands 
were pinioned across her breast with a leather 
strap, and her legs were tied together with an old 
halter. She had evidently been strangled, the marks 
of fingers upon her throat being quite observable. 
There was blood on the floor under her head. 
There were likewise several drops of tallow grease, both 
on the body and round about. The features were livid 
and distorted. Every portion of the bedroom and its 
contents had been ransacked like the kitchen. Even the 
bed-tick had been cut open. 
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Mr. Harrison as soon as possible mounted a fleet horse, 
and gave information to the police at Bellingham, 
Acomb, Hexham, Corbridge, Kirkwhelpington, Blaydon, 
and Newcastle. The distance he travelled during the day 
was computed to be not much less than a hundred miles. 
In the meantime, suspicion fell upon Conroy and his two 
lodgers, John Simm and Michael Allan, and the three 
men were apprehended that night by John Gillespie, 
superintendent of police at Kirkwhelpington, in a straw- 
house at West Harle, a place about seven miles from 
Waterloo. Elizabeth Conroy, wife of James Conroy, 
Isabella Allan, mother of Michael, and Jane and Ellen 
Allan, his sisters, were likewise apprehended, mostly at 
the same time and place. 
examinations in due course, but nothing transpired on 
these occasions to connect them directly with the murder, 
though the presumptive evidence was strong. They were 
therefore committed for trial on the charge of wilful 
murder. 

On the 29th of February, 1856, the whole of the 
prisoners were brought up at the Northumberland 
Assizes, in the Moot Hall, Newcastle, before Mr. Justice 
Willes. The court was densely crowded, the excitement 
being very great. They all pleaded not guilty. Mr. 
Scurfield Grey. Mr. Mulcaster, and Mr. Blackwell, 
instructed by Mr. Cram, solicitor, Newcastle, appeared 
for the prosecution; and Mr. Overend, Q.C., and Mr. 
Davison, instructed by Mr. Wilkinson, solicitor, Mor- 
peth, appeared for the defence. Simm was admitted a 


They underwent one or two 


witness for the Crown, and was examined at great 
length, without, however, adding materially to the 
A hazel 
stick, with a hammer head attached, and a stick of 
mountain ash, were found in the murdered woman’s 
bedroom. Both were newly cut. The male prisoners, 
who were besom-makers, had been seen cutting sticks in 


strongly suspicious facts adduced by others. 


Sweethope Dene, near Kirkwhelpington, a few days 
before; and these sticks, having been compared with 
some “stools” in that secluded wood from which 
cuttings had been made, were found to correspond, On 
searching the barn at West Harle, where it was under- 
stood the prisoners had slept, a halter was discovered. 
This halter was claimed by Tibby, but Conroy’s wife 
insisted 1t was hers. Thereupon Tibby said hers had 
been left at Conroy’s house; but on searching there no 
halter could be found. The natural inference was that 
the missing halter was no other than that partly used 
for fastening Dobbin’s door, and partly for tying round 
the murdered woman’s legs ; and when the several pieces 
were got and joined together, it was found that they 
formed a perfect knob-headed halter, all except the 
loop. A leather strap had been used by the murderers 
for confining the arms of the deceased while they 
strangled her. A few days before the murder, Michael 
Allan was seen to fasten his stocking with a leather 
strap similar to that found on the arms of the deceased; 


and when the prisoners were taken, no leather strap 
could be found upon any of them. Another suspicious 
circumstance was the finding of three silver spoons 
belonging to the deceased, marked ‘‘W. B.” They were 
found in a field adjoining the road leading from Waterloo 
to Matfen. Some days before this discovery, and after 
the murder, the female prisoners were seen sitting under 
the hedge-side near to where the spoons were afterwards 
found. It came out in evidence that Tibby, when the 
party was at West Harle, borrowed a candle and some 
lucifer matches from one Patrick O’Callaghan; and 
the body of the deceased was disfigured with droppings 
of candle grease, and matches, which appeared to 
have been lighted, were found on the floor of the 
parlour, the wash-house, and the milk-house. These 
and other suspicious circumstances were adduced at the 
trial. The jury, however, returned a verdict of ‘‘ Not 
guilty.” A crowd of persons in the same class of life 
as the prisoners cheered lustily at the announcement of 
the acquittal. 

It seems worth mentioning that Dorothy Bewicke had 
been repeatedly remonstrated with on account of the 
nuisance created by the disreputable characters whom 
she allowed to lodge in her cottages; and inducements 
had been held out for her to leave the place, but to no 
purpose. Sir Edward Blackett, it was stated at the 
time, had made a liberal offer a short while before to 
purchase her property, in order to clear the locality of 
the vagabond tribes who took refuge at Waterloo, but 
without avail. 

Not long after he had been acquitted of the Matfen 
murder, Michael Allan was convicted, with another man 
named Swales, of a brutal garotte robbery at North 
Shields. Mr. Baron Bramwell, who tried the case, 
asked Mr. Dunne, the Chief-Constable of Newcastle, if he 
knew anything of the prisoners. Mr. Dunne replied that 
he'knew the prisoner Allan to be the associate and com- 
panion of a desperate gang of thieves who infested the 
town and county, and that he had recently been in the 
custody of the Newcastle police. His lordship thereupon 
sentenced Allan to be transported for the term of his 
natural life. 

The mystery of the Matfen murder, if it may be called 
a mystery, continues to this day. 


Fearqus O'Connor in New- 
castle. 





i9a7eeqS is well-known, Newcastle showed charac: 
teristic heartiness and enthusiasm in the fight 
for the old Reform Bill. At that time, and 
for many years afterwards, there was a band of stout 
reformers joined together in a society called the Radical 
Reform Association. Few towns could show their equal, 
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for amongst the leaders were John Fife, Thomas Double- 
day, and Charles Larkin. 

Although the battle of Reform had been won, there 
were still (fifty years ago) thought to be many grievances 
to redress. Feargus O’Connor was amongst the most 
prominent of ‘‘ political agitators” of the day. As leader 
of the Chartist movement, he was exceedingly popular 
with the great body of the working-classes. Towards the 
end of the year 1836, Mr. O’Connor made a tour through 
the North of England and Scotland, and received from 
the Newcastle Radical Association a pressing invitation 
to visit the town. This he wiilingly accepted, and arrived 
in Newcastle by the ‘‘Hero coach,” on the morning of 
Monday, November 28, 1836. He was met by a deputa- 
tion from the Reform Association—Messrs. Fife, Laing, 
Doubleday, &c.—who invited him to a public break- 
fast. ‘The breakfast took place on the same day, in 
the long room of the Black Bull Inn, High Bridge, 
fifty-four guests being present. Mr. O’Connor seemed 
much pleased with the warm reception accorded him, and 
accepted an invitation to speak at a great political gather- 
ing that evening in the Music Hall. 

At the evening meeting the hall was densely crowded, 
principally by working men. Mr. O’Connor (who was 
accompanied by his wife and daughters) was presented 
with an address of welcome, and then addressed the large 
audience in a lengthy speech, which was very fully re- 
ported in the Newcastle Chronicle. At that time, Mr. 
Grainger had just begun his great alterations, and the 
speaker made a rather happy allusion to them. ‘* He had 
been told,” he said, ‘* that he was a leveller, a revolutionist, 
and adestructive. Sothey werein Newcastle. They were 
pulling down the antiquated nuisances of their fore- 
fathers, and erecting splendid mansions in their stead ; 
and in like manner he was a destructive of the injurious 
domination of Whig and Tory tyranny.” These and 
similar sentiments were cheered to the echo by the 
crowded meeting, although the Newcastle Chronicle took 
Mr. O’Connor to task. for his speech, more especially for 
his abuse of the Government. Such speeches as O’Con- 
nor’s, said the Chronicle, tended to sow dissension 
amongst those who should be earnest reformers. 

Upon the whole, however, Mr. O’Connor was warmly 
received in Newcastle, and he expressed himself highly 
gratified with his hearty welcome when he left the town 
“to pursue his mission in Scotland.” 


The Streets of Newcastle. 


Pandon, 





aE propose in this article to take a walk from 

4} Sandgate to the Sandhill, by way of Pandon. 

From the Milk Market, at the western end 

=| of Sandgate, we soon reach, by way of 

Forster Street, Wall Knoll Bank, so called from its asso- 


ciations with the old town wall. The Wall Knoll boasted 
of a chapel in former days. It was in some repute with 
the Presbyterians when a minister of the name of Coulter 
held forth there, and Thomas Binney’s father was one of 
the elders. Forster Street also had its chapel, wherein 
the Glassites, or ‘‘ Flesh and Kail” people, worshipped. 
The first name was taken from that of their founder, one 
Jobn Glas, a Presbyterian minister who was expelled from 
the Church of Scotland in 1728 for teaching that the 
kingdom of Christ is not of this world. His followers 
maintained that the Lord’s Supper should be adm.inis- 
tered weekly ; that every Sabbath day they should dine 
together, use the kiss of charity, wash each other’s feet, 
abstain from blood and things strangled, and hold the 
community of goods, so far as that every one should con- 
sider all in his possession liable to che calls of the poor of 
the church. One hears little or nothing of this sect now. 
Up the hill from Sandgate, northerly, ran the town 
wall, and at the top of the bank stands the Carpenters’ 
Tower. This tower, according to Bourne, was “‘one of 
the towers of the old Romans.” Its ancient postern-gate 
was the usual passage wherefrom the garrison would 
sally out on the enemy in the time of the civil wars. 














PANDON GATE, 


Hence its name—Sallyport Gate. This ancient landmark 
is at present propped up from the road below by means 
of huge masonry. Antiquaries are agreed that the 
Rorman Wall passed close by the tower, and then down 
the bank to Pandon Gate. We should add that Bourne 
says of the old tower, which was modernised in the early 
part of the last century, though its foundations are 
ancient, ‘‘it was much of the same size, model, and stone 
with the tower at Rutchester, in Northumberland, 
which was certainly one of the towers belonging to the 
Picts’ Wail. 

The remains of an ancient religious house were to be 
found here until excavations for the City Road destroyed 
them some years ago. St. Mivhael’s Mount, as the place 
was called, was then little or nothing better than a Cor- 
poration depository of filth. Ruin and desolation pos- 
sessed it for their own. Yet pious feet had trodden here 
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in the olden day, and pious orisons had been offered. The 
story may be briefly told. The White Friars, otherwise 
called the Carmelites, established themselves in the Wall 
Knoll in the reign of Henry III. When they removed, 
as their numbers increased, to a new house overlooking 
the Close, their place at the Wall Knoll was occupied by 
the Maturin Friars, otherwise known as Trinitarians, 
when it was dedicated to St. Michael. In the time of 
Henry VIII. the foundation was dissolved and eventu- 
ally the neighbourhood became the property of the Cor- 
poration. The name of the Mount is thus easily ac- 
counted for. 

Resuming our journey along Forster Street, we pass 
by the head of Love Lane, where John Scott, afterwards 
Lord Eldon, was born, and, immediately adjoining, Cock’s 
Chare, so named from Alderman Ralph Cock, Mayor of 








bands from the good old families of Milbanke, Carr, 
Davison, and Marley. 

Now we find ourselves in Pandon proper, and proceed- 
ing westerly traverse its entire length to its junction with 
the Stockbridge without finding anything to interest or 
A little to the north-east of the Stockbridge 
stood Pandon Gate (demolished in 1795), one of the most 
ancient buildings in Newcastle. Indeed, “as aad as 
Pandon Yett,” was once a familiar proverb; for the 
exact date of its building is unknown. In the olden time, 
Pandon was a town in itself; but in 1299 it was added to 
Newcastle by a charter of King Edward I. According 
to Gray, ‘“‘after the departure of the Romans, the 
kings of Northumberland kept their residence in this 
place, now called Pandon Hall.” Of this royal abode, 
Bourne writes :—‘*‘ It was of considerable bigness, having 

been, according to tradition, on its north front, in 
length from the Stock Bridge to Cowgate; and, 
on its west front, in length from its west corner 
beyond that lane which leads into Blyth’s Nook.” 
Even in his day, he tells us that ‘many ancient 
walls and parts of this building” remained; and 
also that ‘“‘some gentlemen of Northumberland 
had their houses in it.” Amongst them would 
seem to have been the Duke of Northumberiand, 
whose house in Pandon was known by the name 
of the Duke’s Place. Roger Thornton, too, at the 
time of his death, which occurred in the Broad 
Chare, January 3, 1430, had ‘‘one messuage with 
an orchard on the east side of Pandon Burn,” a 


amuse us, 


garden within Pandon Gate, and two gardens 
outside that famous barrier, and may have at one 
time lived there. 

Pandon Burn ran in a deep ravine to the west 
of Pandon Gate, and found its way into the 
Tyne among the shallows that lay between Broad 
Chare and Love Lane. Early in the fourteenth 








OARPENTER’S TOWER. 


Newcastle in 1634, who lived there. Alderman Cock 
was blessed with fifteen children, and among them were 
four daughters whose expectations of fortune spread 
their fame all over Tyneside in the common saying “‘as 
rich as Cock’s canny hinnies,” and brought them hus- 


century, this locality was the scene of a serious 
accident. The river overflowed its banks, broke 
down the town wall, and, sapping the foundations 
of the dwellings that clustered round the western 
base of the Wall Knoll, carried away a hundred 
and forty houses and drowned “a hundred and 
twenty laymen, several priests, and some women.” 
The district was afterwards heightened with bal- 
last, and a quay wall built, with a view to pre- 
vent such disasters in future. 

Stockbridge was so called, firstly, because stock- 
fish were once soid in it, and, secondly, because a 
bridge once connected the foot of Pandon Bank 
with Wall Knoll and Pandon Street. The place 


was formerly known, at its south-eastern corner, as the 


Fishergate. With every tide the river flowed up to 
it, The Murray MSS. (quoted by Brand) refer to an 
inquisition taken at Newcastle on Tuesday in Easter 
week, “5S Henry V. or VL,” in which it is stated 
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that anciently all those fishermen that went out to fish 
at sea from that port were accustomed to live in a street 
assigned to them called Fishergate, to prevent the re- 
grating of the fish (in other words, the forestalling of the 
market) before they were brought up to the town, and 
had paid the king his custom and prices. Pandon Bank, 
shaded on both sides by large trees, ran towards the 
Shieldfield, where King Charles [. was accustomed: to 
play at “‘goff” when a prisoner in Newcastle, up to the 
time of his attempted escape by way of the Lort Burn. 
Before leaving the Stockbridge, a word must be said 
concerning Alvey’s Island, which was a pile of build- 
ings that stood opposite Fandon Hall. This island 
was so-called because when the tide flowed up to 
the Stockbridge, there was here 
a hill of sand, which at ebb tide 
appeared like an island. These 
buildings were removed for the 
widening of the street many years 
ago. 

We may proceed to the centre of 
the town from the Stockbridge by 
any of three roads—namely, the pre- 
cipitous Silver Street, the Dog Bank, 
or the Manor Chare. Of the first 
we have had enough already ; of the 
latter there is too much to say for us 
to commence the story at this stage ; 
up the uninviting Dog Bank, then, 
we will go. Fortunately we need not 
linger long here. It used to be 
called Silver Street when the present 
bearer of that name was known as 
All Hallow Gate, for the reason that 
here, too, the Jewish traders of old 
vended their silver goods. Arrived 
at the top of the Dog Bank, we note 
the Marquis of Granby Inn, where 
generations of parishioners slaked 
their thirst after christenings and 
burials in the adjoining church of 
All Saints, and find ourselves at the 
head of a street which connects it 
with the Side and the Sandhill. 
This is Akenside Hill, formerly 
known as the Butcher Bank, and 
first of all as All Hallow Bank. The 
occasions for these several names 
are all apparent enough. The 
ancient one reminds us that we 
are again under the shadow of the old parish 
church; the second that the locality was sacred 
to the butchering fraternity; and the third that 
Mark Akenside, the poet, one of Newcastle’s 
men of mark, saw the light here. The alteration 
of the name from Butcher Bank to Akenside Hill 


was made on the suggestion of the late Alderman 
Lockey Harle; and most people regarded the change 
as one for the better. The former name had become 
meaningless, and had ever been prosaic; the latter 
paid homage to intellectual power, and was suggestive 
of the sweet verse of the poet. 

And now, at the foot of the bank, we must pause at the 
Cale Cross. A deed in All Saints’ Vestry, dated 19th 
October, 1319, contains the first known record of this 
cross, ‘“‘which stood on the north side of the Lort Burn, 
at the foot of All Hallow Bank, facing the Sandhill.” 
(Welford’s “‘ Newcastle and Gateshead,” vol. i., page 50, 
Cale Cross.) Bourne derives its name from the cale or 
broth formerly sold there. Brand apprehends that it 


MARK AKENSIDE. 


AKENSIDE HILL, OR BUTCHER BANK, 1880. 


was taken from the herb kailwort, used in making broth, 

and adds that the structure was sometimes spoken of as 

Scale Cross in his day ; but erroneously in his judgment. 

In 1649, Gray described it as ‘‘a fair one, with columns of 

hewn stone, covered with lead.” Brand remembers it 

with a cistern on the top to hold what was called the 
R 
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New Water. The Cross was taken down in 1773, and in 
1783 was rebuilt at the expense of Sir Matthew White 
Ridley. |The Corporation chose, some years after, to 
regard it as a street obstruction. It was accordingly 
taken down in 1807, and returned to Sir Matthew, who 
re-erected it in his grounds at Blagdon. And there it 
still remains. 

On the 3rd of January, 1490, Alexander Taylerour, 
baker, of Newcastle, sought sanctuary at Durham Cathe- 
dral for that he just before, ‘‘near the Cale Cross, at 
Newcastle, feloniously struck one Thomas Smith (in 
self-defence, as he asserted), with a certain weapon under 
the left breast, of which the said Smith died the same 
day.” We refer to this tragedy because, though most of 
us have heard of the privilege of sanctuary, and have pro- 
bably also seen with our own eyes the quaint and formid- 
able knocker still on the north-west door of Durham Cathe- 
dral by means of which offenders besought ecclesiastical 
protection from the consequences of their acts, yet per- 
haps only a few understand what this privilege implied. 
Well, according to the Rev. James Raine, the sanctuary 


at Durham was upon the floor beneath the western tower, 
“The culprit, upon knocking at the ring affixed to the 
north door, was admitted without delay, and after con- 
fessing his crime, with every minute circumstance con- 
nected with it, the whole of which was committed to 
writing in the presence of witnesses, a bell in the Galilee 
Tower ringing all the while, to give notice to the ‘town’ 
that some one had taken refuge in the ‘church,’ there 
was put upon him a black gown with a yellow cross upon 
the left shoulder, as the badge of St. Cuthbert, whose 
girth or peace, he had claimed. When thirty-seven days 
had elapsed, if no pardon could be obtained, the 
malefactor, after certain ceremonies before the shrine, 
solemnly abjured his native land for ever, and was 
straightway, by the agency of the intervening parish con- 
stable, conveyed to the coast, bearing in his hand a white 
wooden cross, and was sent out of the kingdom by the 
first ship which sailed after his arrival.” 

And so we bring to an end our saunter through 
the slums which separate the Sandgate from the Sand- 
hill. 


Aen of Mark Twit Tyne and Tweed, 





By Richard Welford, 


Avrsor or “A History or NewcasTLE AND GATESHEAD,” &c. 





Ambrose Barnes, 
THE PURITAN ALDERMAN. 


OWARDS the close of the year 1828, the 

William Turner presented to the 

Literary and Philosophical Society of New- 

castle a MS. volume of 558 folios written 

by an unknown hand. It contained memoirs of the life 

of Ambrose Barnes, a Newcastle alderman, and had been 

given to the donor by a member of his congregation— 

John Airey, one of the alderman’s descendants. Some 

of the vicissitudes of the MS. have been recorded already 

in our account of the Airey family. In 1867, the greater 

part of the volume was issued by the Surtees Society, 

under the careful editorship of Mr. W. H. D. Longstaffe. 

Those who care to read a remarkable record of a remark- 

able life, and to see how admirably a local book can be 

edited by a local man, will obtain the volume for them- 

selves. There is a capital summary of it in Mr. R. J. 
Charleton’s ‘‘ Newcastle Town.” 

Ambrose Barnes was the eldest son of Thomas Barnes, 
of Startforth, near Barnard Castle, where his progenitors 
were lords of the soil and manor for several generations. 
He was born there in the latter part of 1627, came to 
Newcastle as a youth to learn the business of a merchant, 


and lived here during some of the most stirring periods 
of English history—through the Civil War, the Common- 
wealth, the Restoration, the Revolution, and the reign of 
William and Mary, down to the accession of Queen 
Anne. 

1t was on the 1st August, 1646, when he was approach- 
ing his nineteenth year, that young Barnes became an 
apprentice in Newcastle. On that date he was bound for 
ten years to William Blackett, merchant adventurer 
and boothman, and on the 2nd July, 1647, he was set over 
to Samuel Rawling. Very early in his servitude he was 
initiated into the public and political life of the town 
wherein, for long after, he was destined to play a promi- 
nent and a perilous part. Charles. I was a prisoner at 
Newcastle when Ambrose Barnes signed his indentures, 
and the Scots, having bargained to hand his Majesty over 
to the Parliament, received payment for the surrender in 
hard cash. It fell to the lot of young Barnes to be one of 
the tellers or counters of the coin, and to receive from 
Major-General Skippon, who was in charge of the specie, 
a pair of gloves for his services. 

Samuel Rawling treated his apprentice more like 4 
partner than a servant. He allowed him to trade 
on his own account, and, being successful, the 
young man cleared £700 or £800 for himself. He 
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also fell in love. The lady of his affections was Mary, 
daughter of Thomas Butler, merchant; her mother 
was a Clavering—daughter of James Clavering, twice 
Mayor of Newcastle. In the early part of 1654-55, being 
then 27 years old, and with eighteen months of his 
apprenticeship yet to run, his indulgent master allowed 
the indentures to be cancelled. Upon petition, he was 
admitted to his freedom, paying the moderate fine of 
50s.—30s. for the abbreviation of his contract, and the 
balance for having entered into trade during its con- 
tinuance. On the 12th of June in that year he was 
married. The ceremony was performed at St. John’s 
Church, Newcastle, and, in acccordance with the liberal 
legislation of the Commonwealth, the celebrant was 
Christopher Nicholson, J.P. and alderman. 

Ambrose and Mary Barnes were imbued with 
Puritan principles, and adopted in all things Puritan 
habits and methods. The husband had been converted 
by a famous preacher, Cuthbert Sydenham; the wife 
had drunk deeply from the fountain whence William 
Durant and Samuel Hammond poured forth their 
eloquent appeals to the heart and conscience. 

About the time of his marriage, Ambrose Barnes 
became a member of the Common Council of Newcastle. 
He had not been there long before the town began to 
cast an eye upon him as fit to share in the administra- 
tion of justice, and in 1657 he was elected an alderman. 
When he had worn the alderman’s robe nearly two 
years, the town was designing him for the mayoralty. 
He would in all probability have been elected to that 
office in 1659; but General Monk was in motion, and 
clouds stood over the alderman’s head. If “Monk and 
his Bishops” came in, Alderman Barnes, being a leading 
Puritan, must go out. They did come in, and they 
brought King Charles II. with them. Then Ambrose 
Barnes surrendered his gown to Nicholas Fenwick, called 
in his debts, shut up his shop, gave over trade, and 
prepared to abandon his native country. Hamburg, 
New England, and Dantzic were in his eye, and there 
was an agreement drawn up by which he proposed to 
settle at Surinam, in Guiana; but his intentions were 
otherwise ordered, and he remained at home, suffering 
much loss and enduring much persecution. For a 
spirit of retaliation was abroad. Prisons began to fill 
apace, and Barnes, without any known reason for it, 
was conveyed to the castle at Tynemouth, and charged, 
upon suspicion, with a design against the Govern- 
ment. But he made it appear that he was at 
his country house in Yorkshire (Startforth) at 
the time mentioned in the writ for his commit- 
ment, and so obtained his release. He, however, 
purposely estranged himself from al] State matters, 
avoided all meetings except upon necessary business, 
and employed his leisure in private affairs for the 
good of his neighbours. At one period such a number 
of citations, excommunications, and writs of capias were 


issued out of the Bishop’s Court against him that he durst 
not look out, but was confined a prisoner in his own 
house. The writs were limited to the county of New- 
castle, and, when he had occasion tu ride journeys, his 
horse was carried over the water for him into the County 
of Durham, and he took boat after it at his own water- 
stairs in the Close. A hundred pounds was bid to any 
one that would bring him out, dead or alive; everyone 
was suspected who was known to him. 

In the midst of his troubles from without, a sorer 
trouble befell him at home. After twenty years of 
married life, the partner of his sorrows sickened, Jan- 
guished, and died. On the 12th of June, 1675, the 
twentieth anniversary of her wedding day, she was 
buried in her uncle Clavering’s tomb in St. Nicholas’ 
Church. 

When Judge Jeffreys came to Newcastle to clear the 
gaol in the summer of 1684, he had the name of Ambrose 
Barnes in his black list as that of a very dangerous and 
obnoxious man. Inquiring as to what part of the town 
Barnes lived in, they told him that his house stood in the 
Close; upon which Jeffreys cried out, “‘I even thought 
so—some close, or field, for that rebel to train and muster 
his men in!” There had been just previously a meeting 
or conventicle broken up at Mr. Barnes’s; a fine was 
levied upon the house; several were taken and bound 
over to the assizes, but the occupier escaped. Jeffreys 
was hugely witty upon all the prisoners, but it fretted 
him sadly he could not catch Barnes. Powerful and un- 
scrupulous as he was, the judge was no match for the 
Puritan. 

A company of young men in Newcastle had subscribed 
their names to a document in favour of forming a sort of 
religious association for praying together, and pious con- 
ference. Jeffreys, having obtained possession of the 
paper, would needs stretch it into a conspiracy against 
the Government. Ambrose Barnes, who, when Thomas 
Bonner, Mayor of Newcastle in 1660 (scrupling to sur- 
render his staff to Sir John Marley), was injured by the 
electors, went up to London with a remonstrance and 
laid it before the King himself, now hurried off to the 
court upon a similar mission. He told the King and 
Privy Council that by straining the laws Jeffreys neither 
consulted the honour of the Crown nor of him who wore 
it, and that these young men, who met with a design to 
pray for the Government, could not in reason be sus- 
pected of a conspiracy against it. Some of the Council 
seconded his appeal, and he came away without any 
check or disgrace, the young men being, it is hoped, set 
at liberty. 

Charles II. died in 1685, and James II. changing his 
measures, Barnes obtained a nolle prosequi for himself 
and three or four of his friends, which, with the Act of 
Indemnity that followed afterwards, saved him from the 
utter ruin brought upon him by fines and forfeitures of 
recognizances. James gave toleration to Catholics and 
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Dissenters alike ; all sects opened their public meetings 
for worship, and the magistracy was mixed with Papists 
and Protestants, Conformists and Nonconformists. Men 
were at a loss to see how suddenly the world was changed 
—the cap, the mace, and the sword one day carried to 
the church, another day to the mass-house, another day to 
the dissenting meeting-house. Ambrose Barnes became 
an alderman again, and was the first mover in the altera- 
tions that were made in these parts. He set some useful 
methods on foot for advancing the trade of lead and 
coals, but he never cared for meddling in chimerical 
projects. When it was proposed to make the river Tyne 
navigable up to Hexham, he dissuaded the projectors 
from their intention, showing that besides the expense of 
making and upholding so many dams, locks, and sluices 
as such a work would require, the thing itself was im- 
practicable, nor would it answer any useful end. And 
while he thus busied himself for the good of his fellow- 
townsmen and the benefit of their trade, he sought no 
preferment or advancement for himself. He was content 
with his office as an alderman; but when the Catholic 
party, who had been put into the municipality by royal 
mandate the year before, attempted at Michaelmas, 1688, 
to secure the return of persons like-minded to the offices 
of Mayor and Sheriff, he used his influence against them, 
and helped to turn the election in favour of two dissen- 
ters—his brother-in-law, William Hutchinson, as Mayor, 
and Matthias Partis as Sheriff. 

Within a few weeks after this election, the Prince of 
Orange was on his way to England. King James fled ; 
his statue was thrown into the Tyne; and Ambrose 
Barnes was left to make his peace with King William. 
The biographer tells us that somebody had given Mr 
Barnes’s name as a person greatly obnoxious, who de- 
served to be singled out to be made an example. But 
King William, soon after his coming over, walking with 
a person of one of the learned professions, whom he 
had taken into his favour, said to him, “You know 
the North-Country; can you tell me anything of one 
Barnes who lives there?” ‘I know him very well,” 
replies the gentleman, ‘“‘and it please your Majesty, 
as honest a man as is in your three kingdoms.” ‘Say 
you so?” says the king in a great surprise. “I have 
his name given up to me as being a very ill man,” and 
immeciately drew out his pocket book and expunged 
his name. 

The shadows of the evening now began to stretch at 
great length over Alderman Barnes. His sight grew 
dim, and though his son-in-law, Jonathan Hutchinson, 
procured spectacles made by the best artists in 
London, none could be had to relieve his sight. 
Failure of eyesight was a great deprivation to him, for 
he was an ardent reader and a ready writer, and had 
been using his spare time in compiling a ‘‘ Breviate of 
the Four Monaichies,” an ‘“‘ Enquiry into the Nature, 
Grounds, and Reasons of Religion,” and a ‘‘ Censure 


upon the Times and Age” he lived in. Having one 
Saturday been to wait upon the young Earl of Der. 
wentwater (the same who was afterwards beheaded), 
then in town, and newly come into the honour and 
estate of his family, he felt in returning home, his 
cloak grow very heavy and cumbersome to him, and 
was sorely faint and weary before he reached his own 
house. A physician was sent for, but it was toolate. On 
the 8th of March, 1710, William III. died, and on the 
23rd of the same month Ambrose Barnes departed, in 
the 83rd year of his age. 

Five of the seven children born to Alderman Barnes 
grew to maturity. Mary, the eldest, married her cousin, 
Jonathan Hutchinson (eldest son of Alderman William 
Hutchinson), who sat for several years in Parliament as 
@ representative of Berwick. Ann, the second daughter, 
married George Airey. Sarah, the youngest daughter, 
died unmarried. Joseph, the eldest son, became Recorder 
of Newcastle and Berwick, while Thomas, the youngest 
born, became a minister, though but little transpires 
respecting him or his ministry. 

The remains of the old Puritan were buried at S 
Nicholas’, and when, many years afterwards, his grave 
was opened to make room for one of his family, an aged 
man, seeing his skull, which another there present was 
holding in his hand, broke into tears, uttering these 
words :—‘‘ Lord, what are we! That once was the wisest 
head in the North of England !” 


Ralph Beilby, 
THOMAS BEWICK’S MASTER. 

It was a happy event for Newcastle when William 
Beilby, a Scarborough silversmith, failing in business at 
Durham, brought his family to the banks of the Tyne, 
and endeavoured among the nobility and gentry of 
Northumberland, and the merchants and tradesmen of 
Newcastle and Gateshead, to woo fickle fortune anew. 
A happy event because William Beilby’s sons and 
daughters were gifted beyond the common run of people 
in their social position, and had the happy faculty of 
endowing other young men and women with a share of 
their »wn devotion to the study and practice of art. 
Richard, the eldest son, had served an apprenticeship to 
a die sinker, or seal engraver, at Birmingham ; William, 
the second son, had learned enamelling and painting at 
the same place; Ralph, who was a skilful musician, had 
been brought up to his father’s trade of a silversmith and 
jeweller, and had acquired the art of seal cutting from 
Richard ; Thomas and Mary were taught enamelling and 
painting by William, and gave lessons in drawing. Thus 
music, drawing, engraving, and enamelling had each its 
representative in the household, contributing to the 
resources of the family, and giving an impulse to the 
cultivation pf art in Newcastle which was genuine and 
effective while it lasted, and useful long after. 

The Beilbys lived at Gateshead, where the father 
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carried on his business, and where he and his son Richard 
died. The mother and the daughters opened a school 
after the father’s death, and the sons assisted in keeping 
the family circle together. An opportunity occurred 
about this time for Ralph to commence business 
on his own account. An engraver named Jameson, 
who carried on a respectable trade in Newcastle, was 
charged with committing a forgery, and was tried for “he 
crime. The evidence was insufficient to convict him, bst 
his character was destroyed and he left the town. Ralph 
Beilby started a workshop directly afterwards, and 
obtained the patronage and support which Jameson had 
forfeited. Presently his mother and sister gave up the 
school at Gateshead and came to Newcastle to keep 
house for him; the brothers joined them, and assisted in 
the workshop ; copper-plate printing (introduced into the 
town, as already described, by Joseph Barber) was added 
to seal engraving and the marking of plate; and in a 
short time a substantial business was built up. 

During the summer of 1767, Ralph and William 
Beilby, being at Bywell on a visit to the widow of 
the Rev. Mr. Simons, one of the vicars of that place, 
were told of a young genius, her godson, whose 
passion for drawing pictures upon gravestones and 
flagstones and the walls of houses could not be repressed, 
and whose future life it was desirable to fix. They 
were so much interested in her account of him that 
they set off with the old lady and her daughter to 
visit his parents, who were living at Cherryburn, near 
Eltringham, on the other side of the water. This visit 
turned out more important than any of them imagined. 
They were pleased with Mrs. Simons’s godson, and he 
was delighted with them. Before they left the house 
it was arranged that he should enter the workshop of 
the Beilbys on trial, with a view to apprenticeship. 
The probation was satisfactory to both parties. On the 
lst of October, indentures were signed which bound 
Ralph Beilby, at his house near Amen Corner, facing 
St. Nicholas’s churchyard, to teach the art of engraving 
to Thomas Bewick. 

Most of that which is known respecting Ralph Beilby 
comes to us through Thomas Bewick’s Autobiography. 
“The first jobs I was put to do,” writes Bewick, “‘ was 
blocking out the wood about the lines on the diagrams 
(which my master finished) for the ‘ Ladies’ Diary,’ on 
which he was employed by Charles Hutton, and etching 
sword blades for William and Nicholas Oley, sword 
manufacturers, &c., at Shotley Bridge. Such was the 
industry of my master that he refused nothing, coarse or 
fine. He fitted-up and tempered his own tools, and 
adapted them to every purpose, and taught me to do 
the same. This readiness brought him in an overflow 
of work, and the workplace was filled with the 
coarsest kind of steel stamps, pipe moulds, bottle 
moulds, brass clock faces, door plates, coffin plates, 
bookbinders’ letters and stamps, steel, silver, and gold 


seals, mourning rings, &c. He also undertook the 
engraving of arms, crests, and cyphers on silver, and 
every kind of job from the silversmiths; also engraving 
bills of exchange, bank notes, invoices, account heads, 
and cards. These last he executed as well as did most 
of the engravers of the time, but what he excelled in 
was ornamental silver engraving. In this, as far as 
I am able to judge, he was one of the best in the 
kingdom.” 

In wood engraving Mr. Beilby was not so fortunate. 
Bewick states that what he did was wretched. He did 
not like the work, but was forced into it by a desire to 
oblige Dr. Hutton, who designed bill-heads for him, 
writing with an ink or preparation which was easily trans- 
ferred to the copper. The doctor procured boxwood 
from London, with the necessary tools for cutting it, and 
tried to interest his friend in the operation, but nothing 
of the kind had been executed in Newcastle before, and 
Beilby was too old to learn; Bewick, however, took 
kindly to the work, and soon became an adept. Dr. 
Hutton used to say that it was he who really taught 
wood engraving to Bewick, and enabled the firm to 
undertake that class of art workmanship in Newcastle. 

In 1777, Beilby took his foriner apprentice into partner- 
ship, and in 1780 he married, his wife being Ellen, 
daughter of John Hawthorn, of Newcastle, watchmaker. 
Beilby looked after the engraving on silver, &c. ; Bewick 
developed the engraving on wood, and between them they 
obtained a large and remunerative connection. In 1785 
Bewick commenced to engrave blocks for a ‘‘ History of 
Quadrupeds,” and Mr. Beilby, ‘‘ being of a bookish or 
reading turn,” employed his evenings at home in writing 
the descriptive matter. They were then living, Beilby in 
West Spital Tower, newly turned into a dwelling-house, 
and Bewick in a house at the Forth, which had been 
tenanted by Dr. Hutton, part of whose furniture he had 
purchased. The book was published in 1790, and was 
followed, in 1797, by a ‘* History of British Birds,” to 
which work also Mr. Beilby compiled the letterpress. 
It was his last effort of that kind. He had for some 
time been in partnership with a firm of watch-glass 
manufacturers in Dean Court; and as soon as the first 
volume of the “Birds” was issued he gave up the engrav- 
ing business altogether, dissolved his connection with 
Bewick, and devoted himself to the glass factory. 

Ralph Beilby’s fame has been overshadowed by that of 
his apprentice and partner, and his attainments have 
received less recognition than they deserved. For he was 
undoubtedly a man of genius, with a marked individu- 
ality and great originality and force of character. With 
the manners and polish of a gentleman, he possessed 
social qualities which endeared him to a select and in- 
telligent circle. Among his more intimate friends was 
the Rev. John Brand, the historian of Newcastle, some 
of whose letters to him form one of the tracts of the 
Newcastle Typographical Society. He was an ardent 
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Churchman, and a performer at some of those local 
concerts by which unfortunate Dr. Brown, when vicar 
of Newcastle, strove to improve musical taste and 
encourage musical education in the town. His literary 
acquirements, if not great, were respectable, and, 


delighting himself in the companionship of books, . 


he was energetic in the encouragement of habits 
of reading and reflection in others. The forma- 
tion of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
in Newcastle had his warmest support. He was 
one of its founders, acted as a member of the 
managing committee for many years, and remained one 
of its most ardent friends to the day of hisdeath. He 
died on the 4th of January, 1817, in the 74th year of his 
age, and was buried in the churchyard of St. Andrew’s, 
where there is a tombstone to his memory. 


Thomas Belt, F.6.3., 


THE ARDENT NATURALIST. 


It was his faith—perhaps is mine— 

That life in all its forms is one, 

And that its secret conduits run 

Unseen, but in unbroken line, 

From the great fountain-head divine, 

Through man and beast, through grain and grass. 
—Longfellow. 


The eminent Novocastrian whose name and fellowship 
head this chapter was one of the foremost among a 
numerous band of local investigators and explorers by 
whose researches Tyneside has acquired a prominent 
place in the annals of natural history and the records 
of geological discovery. The story of his life and work 
has been told with justifiable pride and appreciation in 
the “‘Transactions of the Natural History Society of 
Newcastle,” by Mr. Joseph Wright, keeper of the 
Museum, who is our authority for most of the details 
which follow. 

Thomas Belt was born in Newcastle in 1832, his father 
being a seedsman and canvas manufacturer in the Bigg 
Market. He received his education at the school of Mr. 
John Storey, one of the first secretaries of the Tyneside 
Naturalists’ Field Club, and father of the celebrated 
artist of that name. In boyhood he evinced a taste for 
the pursuit of natural history—botany and entomology 
being his favourite studies. Becoming a member of the 
Field Club in 1850, he entered heartily into the special 
work of that organisation. He discovered at Ryton a 
plant new to the district, the Frog Bit, and his name 
appears in the Transactions of the Club, on several 
occasions after his election, as an authority for the 
habitats of some of the rarer plants of the district, and 
as the capturer of various specimens of lepidoptera. 

The discovery of gold in Australia opened out new 
prospects to Mr. Belt’s genius. He crossed the seas to 
that great colony, and there the same habits of patient 
observation which marked his boyhood in Newcastle 
were developed. He became a member of the Philo- 


sophical Institute of Victoria, and contributed to its 
Proceedings in 1857 a paper entitled ‘ An Inquiry into 
the Origin of Whirlwinds.” The study of geology and 
the practice of mine engineering among the auriterous 
quartz of the colony led him into more extended literary 
composition, and in 1861 he published a book on 
**Mineral Veins: An Inquiry into their Origin.” The 
following year he returned to England. He had acquired 
experience in Australia, he had penetrated the secrets of 
the hidden sources of gold, and now he opened offices 
in the metropolis as a practical and consulting mining 
engineer. The fame he had won in Australia preceded 
him to London, and a prosperous professional career 
seemed to be open to him. 

Appointed to superintend the mines of the Nova 
Scotian Gold Company, Mr. Belt went to North America 


in 1863. There his attention was attracted by glacial 
phenomena, and with characteristic energy and devotion 
he commenced to study them. The great lakes of the 
American continent, the gorge of Niagara, the Valley of 
the St. Lawrence, and afterwards the steppes of Siberia 
and Southern Russia, and the drifts and gravels of our 
own country were successively investigated, and the 
results communicated to various learned bodies and 
scientific journals. After his return from Nova Scotia, 
he was for some time engaged in examining the quartz 
rocks of North Wales, with a view to determine whether 
they contained gold commercially workable. While 
there he made the geology and paleontology of the 
district of Dolgelly a special study, and in the Geological 
Magazine published two or three interesting papers on 
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the subject. By this time he had become a competent 
authority on all matters relating to gold mining, and his 
professional advice and assistance were widely sought 
after. 

In 1868 the Chontales Gold Mining Company sent him 
out to Nicaragua to superintend their operations in that 
country. He remained there four years, working for the 
company, and observing for himself. To his residence 
in that far off land we owe what may be termed his 
chief work—‘‘ The Naturalist in Nicaragua.” The book 
was written, like most of his other compositions, 
while travelling and in the intervals of professional 
undertakings. Writing the preface at Novgorod in 
October, 1873, after he had relinquished the Chontales 
appointment and was engaged in making surveys in 
Russia, the author tel!s us that the volume was begun on 
the Atlantic during a voyage from Central America, and 
the middle of the manuscripts was written among the 
high passes of the snow-clad Caucasus. ‘“‘I now write 
this brief preface,” he continues, “‘and the last chapter of 
my book or. my way across the Continent to the Urals, 
and beyond to the country of the nomad Kirghizes and 
the far Altai Mountains on the borders of Thibet. 
When readers receive my work, I shall probably have 
turned my face homewards again, and for weeks be speed- 
ing across the frozen Siberian steppes, wrapped in furs, 
listening to the sleigh bells, and wondering how my book 
has sped.” 

The frozen ride to which the traveller was looking for- 
ward led to others, and in the course of the next three 
years he travelled over the greater part of Russia. His 
observations of geological phenomena and his experiences 
of mining operations in that country were carefully 
written down, and in due time published in the 
Quarterly Journal of the London Geological Society. 


Called by a professional appointment to Colorado, he 
left England for the last time in the summer of 1878. He 
had been but a few weeks in harness at Denver, in that 
State, when he was seized with rheumatic fever, and on 
the 21st of September, at the comparatively early age of 
45, he died. To his latest hour he had been accumulating 
facts for a great work on the glacial period. Just before 
his death he had found in a railway cutting near Denver 
a deposit which he believed was clearly traceable to the 
glacial age, and in that deposit had discovered a human 
skull—the oldest, if his theory were true, in existence. 


Mr. Belt was a keen observer, and a ready and 
versatile writer. In the midst of active pursuits, with 


incessant demands upon his time and attention, he wrote 
copiously concerning the things he had seen and the 
opinions he had formed. Although his sun went down 
while it was yet day, his earnest and self-denying labours 
had given him a place among men of science, to which 
many of those who are blessed with greater length of days 
do not attain. 








Grace Barling. 








Grace Darling an unfading crown, The 
deed which makes her famous evermore 
- isone which none can appreciate so readily 
as those who are familiar with the dangers she dared on 
her errand of mercy, and whose hearts have been smitten 
again and again by the devouring anger of the sea, from 
which her generous bravery rescued so many fellow- 
creatures in the autumn of 1838. 

Grace Horsley Darling had lived some one-and-twenty 
years when she became known beyond the narrow circle 
of her kinsfolk and her immediate neighbours. Born in 
1817, she spent the greater part of her life till 1838 on the 
rocky Longstone Island, one of the Farnes, off the coast 
of Northumberland, so noted in story and song, in fan- 
ciful legend, and in the fateful register of shipwreck. 
She came of a courageous and hardy race. The old 
Norse blood coursed in her veins, like some swift current 
of the sea her people always loved, yet fought and con- 
quered often since they could not tame it to their will. 

The father of Grace Darling was, and long had been, 
keeper of the Longstone Lighthouse, which was designed 
as a beacon against certain sunken rock, as well as the 
Great Harkers (an old Norse name if there ever was one). 
Many and many a time had this lonely hermit of the 
deep exerted himself in the saving of life and property 
jeopardized by the scowling rocks, the foaming breakers, 
and the wild sea stream rushing like a mill-race between 
the isles. It was a good school for Grace, and also for her 
brave brother George—of whom more anon—and by the 
example of her stern, but duty-loving and tender-hearted 
father, she was not only trained in practical sympathy for 
all who were imperilled by the waves and winds, but also 
gradually inured, as far as a delicate constitution would 

permit, to the exposure and horrors of the tempest. Her 
home, her school, her world, was that storm-beaten rock ; 
and there, with a noble father and a not less noble 
mother, for instructors and guides, she mastered the arts 
of the sea, together with a practical knowledge of the 
possibilities of the situation which was to make her 
famous and revered for ever. And yet she dreamed no 
dream of coming greatness or an endless glory. She was 
but a humble maiden, with plain thoughts about the 
grand ocean world about her, and small acquaintance 
with the great human world ashore, which hereafter was 
to resound with her praises. After the best and only 
genuine type of heroism, she ripened for heroic deeds 
without knowing it, or even knowing what men meant 

by heroism. She only learned her lesson well, and dili- 

gently schooled her heart to virtue, feeding with high 

religious thoughts the impulses that were to kindle that 
virtue into sacrificial fire when the right moment came. 

That moment came when probably it was least expected. 
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Had it been six months later, when the shores of Northern 
Europe were desolated with a hurricane unparalleled by 
the worst that has since occurred, the maiden of the rock 
might have been keeping vigil with her father in readi- 
ness to help and save. But it was early in the month of 
September, when the thought of tempest rarely arises. 
As yet the equinox was some weeks off ; nevertheless, fog 
and wind set in with deadly presage on the 6th of the 
month. 

On the evening of that day the steamer Forfarshire, 
the property of a company which consisted chiefly of 
merchants of the ports of Hull and Dundee, proceeded 
on her voyage from the former to the latter. When she 
sailed from Hull, she carried a rich cargo, largely of 
machinery; and a living freight of nearly seventy souls. 
Before she left, her commander, Captain Humble, a 
Tyneside man, had entertained, with all the old-fashioned 
sailor hospitality, a goodly company of his friends on 
board. Neither he nor anyone in authority appeared to 
have the least misgiving about the vessel, although it was 
subsequently stated that some of the crew, and at least 
one passenger, had doubts of her fitness for the voyage on 
account of the leakage of the boilers. However, away 
she went at a moderate pace until, according to one 
account, she passed the Farne Islands, and came abreast 
of Berwick. Probably the internal danger of the ship 
had increased—indeed, it was stated that the engines 
shortly after ceased to work. Be that as it may, the 
captain tried to gain the harbour of Berwick ; but in the 
meantime the sea had become so furious that such a 
course was impracticable, and he was compelled to put 
back southward. Very early on the morning of the 7th 
of September the dreaded Harkers were perceived close 
at hand, for the fog had obscured the outer light, and so, 
without warning, the vessel struck broadside on the rock, 
at the same time that a tremendous sea broke over her, 
causing her to part nearly amidships. 

When the Forfarshire struck, the mate asked the 
captain what was to be done. ‘‘ Everyone must look out 
for himself,” was the reply. The jolly-boat was launched, 
and nine of the crew and one passenger got into her. 
These, after long buffeting with the waves and all but 
fatal exhaustion, were picked up by a Montrose brig, and 
brought to Shields; but the rest, forty-three, mostly the 
cabin passengers, were drowned in a few minutes. The 
fore-part of the vessel being jammed on to the rock gave 
foothold for the steerage passengers and part of the crew. 
These, hanging between life and death, screamed and 
sheuted for help which they could scarcely have be- 
lieved within mortal power to render. 

But early in the morning—shortly before five o’clock— 
Grace Darling discerned their perilous position. Soon 
the rnisty dawn enabled her father’s experienced eyes to 
make out that there were living forms clinging to the 
Harkers. William Darling knew right well that, though 
it might be feasible to reach the rock, no power such as 


he had at his command could bring the boat safely back. 
It was clear, however, if the shipwrecked people could 
be rescued, that there would be good chance of finding 
amongst them some who would lend a helping hand to 
return. And so father and daughter set out on their 
desperate errand. Nor should it be omitted that the 
mother helped to launch the coble into the heaving 
tumults of the waves. Then father and daughter pulled 
out among the breakers, gallantly propelling their un- 
wieldy boat through the storm, nerved to the exhausting 
task now by the stirring music of the storm, and now by 
the cries of the men and women clinging to the rock. 
When they neared the scene of the disaster, it was at 
once perceived that any attempt to bring the boat along- 
side would end in its being dashed to pieces, What then 
could be done? The old man resigned bis oar to his 
daughter and leaped through the surf, while the brave 
girl drew off a little way from the heart of the raging 
swirl, and with a dexterity that would have done credit 
to a man-of-war’s man kept the boat within reach of the 
rescuer and the rescued, but out of the tremendous eddies 
boiling in the fissures of the rocks. 

Eight men and one woman were found clinging to the 
rock—too many for the boat of the Darlings to rescue at 
once. The woman and four of the men were safely con- 
veyed to the Longstone. Then two of the men joined 
William Darling in a return voyage for the salvation of 
the rest. Nine in all—five of the crew and four steerage 
passengers—were thus saved from a watery grave. 

Every preparation which the experience, means, and 
tender forethought of Grace’s mother could devise was in 
readiness at the lighthouse to complete the deliverance so 
happily begun. And there Grace ministered to the 
trophies of her prowess, with the self-denying simplicity 
and unpretentious zeal which had made her their de- 
liverer, All recovered to reward her by their happy and 
thankful praise for the noble part she had borne in the 
hour of their disastrous extremity. But to her it was 
nothing. She had such lowly thoughts of herself that 
neither in the moment of her triumph, nor at any time 
afterwards when the world was ringing with her praises, 
could she bring herself to believe that she was anything 
more than an honest, kindly English maiden, who had 
used the strength and knowledge she possessed in the 
service of her fellow-creatures. Grace was not alone in 
her dauntless deed. The father fully shared the toil and 
danger; and her brother George was not far behind. 
While she and her father were happily compassing the 
rescue of the shipwrecked, the calamity became known 
to the folks alongshore at North Sunderland. Several 
propositions for sending help were mooted; but the 
majority of the men—hardy fishermen though they were 
—shrank from the terrible task. George Darling and his 
brother William, however, with three brothers of the 
name of Robson, and three others, resolved at all hazards 
to make the attempt. Not until the story of this perilous 
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adventure had been told were the public able to estimate 
the glory of Grace Darling’s feat. These strong and 
expert men had the greatest conceivable difficulty in 
reaching their destination; nor could they return to the 
shore, but succeeded in making the Longstone with the 
utmostexertion. The young men arrived at the lighthouse 
in a state of great exhaustion. Being for two whole days 
utterly unable to fight their way back through the tem- 
pest, they had to cower from the wet and cold in an out- 
building, for the lighthouse itself had become a crowded 
hospital. 

The first intelligence of the disaster, as well as the first 
detailed account of the heroic rescue,-appeared in the 
columns of the Newcastle Chronicle. The story was 
copied into all newspapers of all languages, and the name 
of the Northumbrian maiden became the synonym of 
feminine courage in peace, as that of Joan of Arc had 
been of the same quality in that of war. Seldom has any 
solitary incident in the annals of shipwreck occasioned 
such general excitement, or called forth so m:ich heartfelt 
admiration among all classes of the community. From 
the Queen on the throne down to the poorest of the pcor, 
Grace Darling received greeting and thanks in the nz-me 
of their common humanity. Artists hastened to the lonely 
islet that they might illustrate their own genius in the 
undying light of that one great deed ; poets seized on a 
theme so temptingly sublime and emotional, only to find 
that it surpassed the scope ot verse however musical, and 
of words however aptly chosen. Portraits of the heroine 
became the rage. The scene of her valour became a place 
of resort for the good, the great, and, above all, the curi- 
ous. As yet there was no railway to Belford. In that very 
year George Stephenson was busy reporting on the prac- 
ticability of a line to connect Newcastle with Edinburgh. 
Had there been a railway, famous little Bambcrough 
would have been flooded with visitors. As it was, a 
good number arrived to pay the tribute of their esteem to 
the pride of her sex. Then, of course, the good old 
fashion of Englishmen was not forgotten. A subscription 
was opened by the Mayor of Newcastle, which subse- 
quently became the central fund to which subscriptions 
from all parts flowed in. Sufficient funds were raised, 
not only to secure a life annuity for Grace herself, but 
also to remunerate in an adequate manner the brave 
fellows who had put off from North Sunderland, as well 
as the parents of the heroine. The Royal Humane 
Society, on the representation of its president, the Duke 
of Northumberland, presented to Grace its gold medal. 
The lighthouse became a perfect repository for all sorts of 
tokens of good-will and admiration. 

But not all this fuss and flattery, combined as it was 
with vastly increased means of comfortable living, 
produced the slightest effect on the settled and well- 
moulded character of Grace Darling; or kept at bay, 
except for a very short time, the disease which first 
either began or was decidedly hastened by the 


exposure of that dreadful morning. Little more 
than four years did she live to enjoy the harvest 
of fame and comfort which all at once she had 
seen waving at her feet. She died on the 20th of Octo- 
ber, 1842, and was followed to the grave on Monday, the 
24th, by upwards of two hundred mourners. Admiring 
friends would fain have covered her resting-place with a 
handsome memorial of her worth, but her father loved 
not such adornments of the grave, and they were fain to 
let her sleep beneath the ivied sod; while they set up her 
memorial shrine in another spot of the Bamborough 
graveyard, as near to her tomb as they could get. That 
monument and the grave hard by have been visited, and 
will long be visited, by pilgrims who revere and cherish 
the memory of the Longstone maiden and her perilous 
deed of mercy. 





Contemporary Account of the Wireck of the 
Forfarshire. 


The Newos-tle Chronicle of Saturday, September 15, 
1838, gave a long account of the disaster at the Farne 
Islands. From this account we take following extracts : 


It is this week our painful duty to report as melancholy 
a shipwreck as any we remember on this coast. Intima- 
tion of the sad event reached Newcastle on Saturday, and 
the public interest and anxiety have been most intensely 
excited the whole of the week by the various contradic- 
tory reports which have been in circulation. That we 
might enabled, therefore, to obtain as correct an 
account as ible, we deemed it best to send a special 
reporter to the spot, and the following is the distressing 
narrative which he has collected from the survivors at 
Bamborough and North Sunderland, as well as from per- 
sons residing there :— 

A number of the deck passengers and some of the 
crew were left with the wreck of the fore part of the 
vessel upon the Harkers Rock. Their cries of distress 
reached the tower of the farthest Farne lighthouse, and 
Miss Grace Horsley Darling awakened her father, Mr. 
W. Darling, the keeper of the lighthouse. At daybreak 
he discc vered the wreck, but he could not proceed at first, 
as he had not sufficient force of hands on the island by 
any possibility to come back. At length he descried 
from some movement that there were living beings on 
the wreck, when this humane and truly heroic man and 
equally heroic daughter immediately perilled their lives 
in a small open coble in a tempestuous sea to save the 
lives of their fellow-creatures. They su ed in savin 
from destruction five of the crew and four of the dec 
passengers, all that were left alive upon this_part of the 
wreck. ey were carried to the Longstone Lighthouse, 
and for three days and three nights did this meritorious 
young woman, who had been the saviour of their lives, 
watch over and administer to the wants of the sufferers, 
some of whom were severely injured. 

Those unacquainted with the tempestuous state of the 
Farne Islands during a storm will be unable to appreciate 
the paiseworthy deed of daring performed by Mr. Dar- 
ling and his daughter, Miss Grace Horsley Darling. By 
a dangerous and desperate effort, her father was landed 
on the rock, and the frail coble, to preserve it from being 
dashed to pieces, was rapidly rowed back among the 
awful abyss of waters, and kept afloat by the skilfulness 
and dexterity of this noble-minded young woman. They 
succeeded in saving the lives of the nine persons, and by 
the assistance of some of the crew they were enabled to 
bring the coble and its burthen to the Longstone Island, 
otherwise return and aid would have been impracticable, 
from the state of the current. 

This perilous achievement stands unexampled in the 
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feats of female fortitude. From her isolated abode, where 
there was no solicitation or prospect of reward to stimu- 
late, impelled alone by the pure promptings of humanity, 
she made her way through desolation and impending 
destruction, 7s to the stoutest hearts, to save the 
lives of her fellow-beings. One of the old seamen was 
moved to tears when he sawa young female of slender 
appearance perilling her life for their preservation. 





William Barling’s flarrative. 

It will be noticed that there are some discrepancies 
between our own story of Grace Darling’s exploit and the 
account given in the Newcastle Chronicle at the time of 
the wreck. The newspaper version, however, was based 
on imperfect and hastiiy-acquired information. But we 
are now in a better position than even contemporary 
writers to understand the exact course of events. The 
publication of ‘‘ The Journal of William Darling” places 
us in possession of facts not otherwise accessible. Before 
quoting from this record one cannot help calling attention 
to the simple, unostentatious, almost matter-of-fact man- 
ner in which the keeper of the Longstone Lighthouse 
describes how the survivors of the Forfarshire were ‘*res- 
cued by the Darlings.” A feat which soon resounded 
through the world has no more prominence given to it 
than an ordinary, everyday occurrence. 

First, ther, tor the entry in William Darling’s Jour- 
nal :— 

1838. Melancholy. 

Sept. 5.—The steam-boat Forfarshire, 400 tons, sailed 
from Hull for Dundee on the 6th, at midnight. When 
off Berwick, her boilers became so leaky as to render her 
engines useless. Captain Humble then bore away for 
Shields; blowing strong gale, north, with thick fog. 
About 4 am. on the 7th, the vessel struck the west point 
of Harker’s rock, and in fifteen minutes broke through by 
the paddle-axle, and drowned 43 persons; nine having 
previously left in their own boat, and were picked up by 
a Montrose vessel, and carried to Shields, and nine others 
held on by the wreck and were rescued by the Darlings. 
The cargo consisted of superfine cloths, hardware, soap, 
boiler-plate, and spinning gear. 

Forfarshire, further particulars. 

The North Sunderland boat got to the wreck about 10 
a.m.; and after carrying the y of Rev. Mr. Robb and 
two children, with some other things, to the high part of 
the rock, came away, and with some difficulty got into 
Sunderland Hole, Longstone, and launched their boat over 
the rocks into one, there being no possibility of pulling 
their boat into the haven of Longstone; and had to stop 
in the old barracks two days and nights, with scant pro- 
visions, no beds and no change of clothes. 

About the same time, 10 a.m., the fishing smack’s boat 
got to the wreck, and after carrying a pam | of things 
to the water’s edge, two boxes of soap included, owing to 
the surf could not take them on board; and after being 
nearly capsized, returred to the vessel with two light 
hair mattresses. This I had from T. Smith, he being on 


board. 

Wednesday 12th. The wreck was taken possession of 
by Mr. Sinclair, agent to Lloyd’s; and after taking all 
the loose materials to North Sunderland, the wreck was 
sold to Mr. Adamson, shipwright, Dundee, for £70. 


The Trinity House ordered a special inquiry into the 
disaster, and William Darling, writing to the secretary 
of that corporaticn, furnished a few other particulars. 
Here is the letter :— 

Dear Sir,—In answer to your request of 29 ult., have 


to state that on the morning of the 7th September, it 
blowing gale with rain from the north, my daughter and 
me being both on the alert before high water securing 
things out of doors, one quarter before five my Daughter 
observed a vessel on the ker’s rock ; but owing to the 
darkness, and spray going over her, could not observe 
any m on the wreck, although the glass was inces- 
santly sepnet, until near seven o’clock, when, the tide 
being fallen, we observed three or four men upon the 
rock: we that if we could get to them some of 
them would able to assist us back, without which we 
could not return; and having no idea of a possibility of a 
boat coming from North Sunderland, we immediately 
launched our boat, and was enabled to gain the 
where we found eight men and one woman, which I judged 
rather too many to take at once in the state of weather, 
therefore took the woman and four men to the Longstone, 
Two of them returned with me, and succeeded in bring- 
ing the remainder, in all nine persons, safely to the 
Longstone about nine o’clock. terwards the boat from 
North Sunderlund arrived and found three lifeless bodies, 
viz., one man and two children, which they carried to the 
high rock, and came to the Longstone with — dif- 
ficulty ; and had to lodge in the barracks two days and 
nights, with scant provisions, no beds, nor clothes to 
change them with.—Your most obdt. servant, 
Wma. Dartine. 

No mention has been made of the statement that Grace 
showed more courage and energy in the rescue than her 
father, and this for the simple reason that there is really 
no foundation for it. The editor of William Darling’s 
Journal says :— 

The fiction of Grace Darling’s having heard cries from 
the Harker’s rock (a thing impossible) and rousing her 
father, may have arisen from some one having confounded 
the wreck of the Forfarshire with that of the sloop 
Autumn; but other portions of the popular romanci 


story of William Darling’s deferring to his daughter's 
entreaties, and so forth, are pure inventions. 





@ur Ellustrations. 

The late Robert Watson, artist, of North Shields, spent 
some time at the Longstone Lighthouse for the purpose 
of painting a view of the wreck of the Forfarshire. This 
picture is now in the possession of Mr. Thomas Bell, of 











8ST, CUTHBERT’S CHAPEL, INNER FARNE. 


Pilgrim Street, Newcastle, who has kindly allowed us to 
make the copy which accompanies the present article. Mr. 
Watson’s picture shows the wreck on the Harkers, Bam- 
borough Castle in the distance, and William Darling and 
his daughter Grace setting out on their errand of peril 
and mercy. ‘The portraits in the corners are of course 
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from other sources. The sketch of the monument to Grace 
Darling is copied from an engraving. The monument 
was designed by C. Raymond Smith, of London, and 
was erected at Bamborough by public subscription in 
1844. Having fallen into decay, it was restored in 1885, 
through the efforts of the late vicar of the parish, the 
Rev. Arthur Octavius Medd. St. Cuthbert’s Chapel, 
of which we also give a sketch, is situated on the 
principal Farne Island, where services were sometimes 
held, members of the Darling family attending on those 
occasions from the Longstone. 





Grace Darling’s Boat, 

The boat in which Grace Darling and her father per- 
formed the memorable feat we have described was one of 
the exhibits at the Newcastle Exhibition in 1887. It is 
now the property of Mrs. Joicey, of Newton Hall, 
Northumberland, who acquired it from Grace’s brother, 
George Darling. 


Shankp Elwes, Baronet anv 
Enformer, 





r NN the morning of the 27th January, 1888, 
| there died at the Station House, Newtown 
St. Boswells, near Melrose, Mr. John 
= Elwes, stationmaster. This gentleman was 
the representative of a very old Yorkshire family, the 
Helwishes, or Elweses, of Askham, which had furnished 
to the service of the State not a few distinguished 
members, one of whom was Lieutenant of the Tower of 
London at the time Sir Thomas Overbury was mur- 
dered, several having been Aldermen of London, others 
High Sheriffs of counties, and others again members of 
Parliament. The most famous member of the family, 
however, was John Elwes, Esq., of Stoke College, near 
Clare, in the county of Suffolk, so well known as Elwes 
the Miser. 

The miser having died without issue in November, 
1789, the whole of his landed property devolved on his 
grand-nephew and heir-at-law, John Timms, Esq., 
who assumed the surname and arms of {Hervey-Elwes, 
and whose grandson now holds the estates. But the 
heir male of the Elwes family, Sir William Elwes, grand- 
son of the first baronet, Sir Jervase Elwes, inherited the 
barren title without any adequate means of supporting it. 
He resided in Lyon Lane, in the village of Isleworth, 
about nine miles from London ; and there he died and was 
buried, leaving very little behind him for the mainte- 
nance of his widow, a foreign lady, Johanna Rachael 
Bubulia, who was left with three sons, viz., William, 


Henry, and Thomas. Of these, the eldest, who succeeded 
as fourth baronet on his father’s demise, died an old 
bachelor in the same village in 1819, and was succeeded 
by his nephew, the son of his brother Hem,. 

The young man who thus became Sir William Henry 
Elwes, was destined to a very singular career. He was a 
remarkably handsome man, strongly resembling George 
the Fourth, both in look and size, but distinguished, like 
the first King Edward, by having very long legs, which 
caused him to be nicknamed “ Shanky Elwes.” Having 
the misfortune to be an incorrigible spendthrift, he 
was the plague of his mother’s life, and a sore 
trouble to his friends. His younger brothers were 
both military men. Of these the elder, Lieutenant 
Henry John Elwes, of the 7th West India Regiment, 
died at Nassautown, New Providence, Bahama Islands, 
in 1807, in his twenty-first year ; and the younger, Lieu- 
tenant John Raleigh Elwes, of the 7lst Highland Light 
Infantry, survived only twelve days the wounds he 
received at Waterloo. Our hero, as we may term him, 
happened to attend a ball given by the officers of the 
regiment to which his brother John Raleigh belonged, at 
a sea bathing-place, called Largs, on the Firth of Clyde ; 
and there he made the acquaintance of a lady named Ann 
Bannatyne, who was there on a visit. Miss Bannatyne had 
been brought up with her sister at Mauldslie Castle, 
near Stonebyres Linn, the seat of the Earl of Hynd- 
ford, where Mrs. Nesbit, his lordship’s aunt, had 
seen to the education of the two young ladies. Their 
father had been a deputy-lieutenant of the county of 
Lanark, and stood on an intimate footing with the Duke 
of Hamilton ; and his daughters visited some of the best 
families in Lanarkshire, and were often guests at the 
house of Robert Owen, of the Lanark Cotton Mills, who 
afterwards obtained a world-wide celebrity as a benevo- 
lent social reformer. The gay but penniless young 
baronet had the good fortune to captivate one of the 
sisters, much to the grief of her friends and relatives. 
The couple were married in haste, and the wife, at least, 
soon saw reason to repent at leisure. 

Many were the commissions obtained for her spend- 
thrift husband, through the mediation of his friends ; 
but these were always forfeited by his running into debt, 
and being thrown into jail. The marriage was ultimately 
dissolved; but the poor lady is said to have died ina 
lunatic asylum. As for Shanky, he found his way to 
North Shields, where he married a Mrs. Thompson, the 
mother of three children by another person. Here he 
became a common informer. He was better known 
in North Shields and its neighbourhood than the 
town bellman himself. He used to walk out on the 
Newcastle road and watch the various stage coaches 
pass; and if the coachman happened to have taken up 
more passengers than his vehicle was licensed to carry, he 
proceeded at once to the Town Hall in Sydney Street, 
gave information to the supervisor of excise, Mr. 
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Robert Ridley, and claimed, of course, the usual re- 
ward, amounting to half the fine, provided the 
case were established. He was, as may well be 
imagined, a terror to hawkers, higglers, hucksters, 
smugglers, and all such petty shopkeepers as either 
used short weights or had contraband goods about them. 
At the same time, though rigidly particular to see that, 
so far as he could manage matters, the Crown should not 
be defrauded of its dues, he was quite indifferent to the 
clamours of such persons as had allowed him to get into 
their debt, never paying them a farthing if he could 
possibly help it. In many cases, his dupes quietly 
accepted the loss, judging it best not to throw 
away good money after bad; but, in other cases, 
his irate creditors actually took proceedings against him, 
which was like trying to take the breeches off a Highland- 
man. 

Two of Shanky’s tricks have been related by persons 
who knew him. Once, when confined in Morpeth Gaol 
for debt, he sent an order to a London firm for an expen- 
sive suit of clothes, directing that it should be forwarded 
to “Sir William Henry Elwes, Bart., Morpeth House.” 
It is not related that the order was ever executed. The 
other story is this :—Entering a public-house kept by a 
person named Haswell, he displayed his customary 
politeness to some purpose, ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Has- 
well,” said he. ‘* Would you be kind enough to give me 
a glass of brandy?” ‘Certainly, Sir William,” said the 
landlord, as he placed a glass of spirits on the counter. 
The baronet drained the glass and was retiring to the 
street. ‘* But you have forgotten to pay,” cried the land- 
ord. ‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Haswell,” was the reply : 
**T asked you to give me a glass of brandy. Good morn- 
ing, sir!” 

The scapegrace, whose house in North Shields was 
adorned with a brass plate bearing the inscription ‘‘ Sir 
William Elwes,” ended his earthly career in that town on 
the 8th of February, 1852, at the age of 68. 

Mrs. Thompson’s son became known in later times by 
the nickname of his stepfather. This poor fellow was an 
eccentric character, though he earned a livelihood by 
teaching French and Latin. He appeared, we are told, to 
avoid intercourse with those around him, and at times he 
was followed by a juvenile crowd shouting ‘‘Shanky 
Els!” 

Shanky’s own son Henry, after the death of his mother, 
was often glad to earn a morsel of bread by carrying coals; 
and at the age of fourteen, finding that he was absolutely 
without a home, he bound himself toacollier. But the 
coarseness of his companions on board ship, so different 
from the refinement of his affectionate mother, gave him 
a distaste to this kind of life, which he soon abandoned. 
While his father was lodged in Morpeth Gaol for debt, in 
1826, Henry paid him a visit. This led to his taking a 
situation as under boots at the Queen’s Head Inn, Bridge 
Street, Morpeth, then kept by Mrs. Mary Sutherland ; 


—B 


and in that service he continued for several years, only 
quitting it to become head waiter at Wood’s Cottage, 
where he remained for four years, after which, the head 
waiter at the Queen’s Head having died, he returned 
in that capacity to his earlier situation. At the age of 
twenty-one he married a respectable young woman 
named Matherson, and by her had a large family, all of 
whom he brought up in a way that reflected upon him the 
highest credit. 

But the railway era, which was disastrous to so many 
grand old inns and posting houses on the Great North 
Road, naturally caused the inn at Morpeth to lose its at- 
tractions for travellers; and Henry Elwes, finding that 
his services were no longer wanted there, applied for and 
obtained the situation of stationmaster at Longhirst, on 
the Newcastle and Berwick, now the North-Eastern Rail- 
way. The postmaster in the village of Long Horsley 
having died soon after, influence was used in his favour to 
procure for him the vacant office, which was at once 
obtained through Sir George Grey, then Home Secretary. 
The following is the memorial in his behalf which was 
forwarded to head-quarters by the gentlemen who got it 
up spontaneously :—‘‘ Henry Elwes, the son and heir of 
the late Sir William Elwes, Bart., was known to us when 
waiter at an inn in Morpeth, in which capacity he con- 
ducted himself, as we believe, with great propriety during 
many years. He has a wife and six young children; but 
from the reverses his family have met with, and the total 
alienation of their property, once very considerable, he 
has no resources, and no friends and connexions of his 
own who would assist him. As he has always borne a 
good character, and we believe him to be a person 
of great respectability, we beg to recommend 
him for some situation which may enable him 
to earn a maintenance for his family, and afford 
him the means of educating his children.” This docu- 
ment was signed by Francis R. Grey, Rector of Morpeth; 
William Lawson, Longhirst ; Andrew Robert Fenwick, 
J.P., Netherton ; Robert Green, Vicar of Long Horsley ; 
John Fred. Bigge, Vicar of Stamfordham; M. W. Bigge, 
Lieut.-Colonel Northumberland Militia; and C. W. Orde, 
J.P., Nunnykirk, Morpeth. In addition to the office of 
postmaster, Mr. Elwes was likewise parish overseer, and 
kept a house of public entertainment in the village—the 
Shoulder of Mutton—where he gained the good opinion 
of every person who was brought into contact with him. 
Mr. Elwes left Long Horsley about 1861 or 62, and 
became host of an inn at Warkworth, where also he 
gained the respect and esteem of his neighbours. 

Of his sons, the eldest, John, became first a time- 
keeper on the Dumfries and Castle Douglas Railway, 
then a porter at the Central Station, Newcastle, after- 
wards a clerk on the Border Counties Railway, and died. 
as we have already stated, in January, 1888, at St. Bos- 
well’s, where he held the position of stationmaster; the 
second, Henry Thomas, served his articles as civil en- 
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gineer with Mr. Thomas Fenwick, borough surveyor of 
North Shields, and died many years ago; and the third, 
Robert, is a respectable draper in North Shields. 


Sohn Scott and Bessie Surtees 





interesting incidents in the history of New- 
castle—the elopement of John Scott with 
fete3} Bessie Surtees. 

The old house to the left of our engraving—that over 
which stands the name of James D. Hedley (p. 272)—was 
the house of Aubone Surtees, banker. Outside its walls, 
on the night of November 18, 1774, a young man stood 
expectant, and possibly as full of romance, for the time 
being, as any Spanish troubadour of them all. He 
waited for the lady of his love, whose acquaintance he 
had first made in the quiet village of Sedgefield. The 
acquaintance ripened into friendship, and so into love; 
and the end of it was that, on this eventful night, Bessie 
Surtees had consented to elope with her sweetheart, and 
leave her father to digest the fact at his leisure. Scott 
had, as perhaps he would have been apt to say himself, 
“a friend in court ” in the person of an apprentice named 
Wilkinson, in the service of Snow Clayton, a clothier, 
whose premises were below the banker’s house. With the 
assistance of Mr. Clayton’s apprentice, a ladder was 
provided. True to her appointment, the loving lass 
descended through the casement. Off went the pair to 
Scotland as fast as post-horses could carry them; and 
there, the next morning, they were married at Black 
Shields, ‘‘ and lived happy ever after,” as the story-books 
say. On their return a few days later, Mr. William 
Scott, the father, who was a respectable merchant and 
coalfitter, received his son and daughter-in-law kindly ; 
but the displeasure of the stately Surtees was not 
“entirely obliterated for the next two years and a half,” 
though in a few days he ‘‘ was induced to extend to the 
delinquents an ostensible forgiveness.” The fair Bessie 
ran away from a fine house, as Dr. Bruce shall show 
us:—‘*The sides of the principal apartment are covered 
with oak panelling. The wood carving around the 
fireplace is very elaborate and in excellent taste. Fortu- 
nately, we are at no loss as to the name of the builder of 
the mansion or the date of its erection. On the left of 
the fire-place are the initials A. C., and vu. the right 
T. D., giving us the names of Thomas Davidson and his 
wife Anne Cox. The arms of the Cox and the Davidson 
family are above each cypher. The date carved upon the 
mantelpiece is 1637. Immediately contiguous to this 
apartment is the one from which Miss Surtees, in a 
moment of terrible indiscretion, descended.” 

This marriage interfered with Scott’s prospects in life. 
His first schoolmaster was the Rev. Hugh Moises, one of 


the best heads the Newcastle Grammar School ever had. 
“See what John Scott has done,” was often the cry in 
later years of this excellent pedagogue to his pupils; and 
it is pleasant note that in after life the clever pupil 
did not forget his old tutor, appointing him to be his 
chaplain, pressing upon him, unavailingly, other pre- 
ferments, and presenting his two sons to good Crown 
livings. From the Grammar School Scott went to 
Oxford, there to study for the Church. The future 
Chancellor was very nearly “floored” at first starting, to 
use the undergraduates’ word. Before he could be entered 
at college, it was necessary that he should exhibit a little 
knowledge of Hebrew. Scott knew naught of the kind. 
He was in a state of blank (but just then unhappy) ignor- 
ance of the language in all its roots and branches. 
Fortunately, he was able to define Golgotha as “‘ the place 
of a skull,” and the good-natured examiner passed him 
without more ado. By his marriage, Scott had barred 
the Church against him : so he turned to the study of the 
law. Soon after being called to the bar, he expressed his 
intention of settling in his native town ; for he had been 
born on June 4, 1751, in Love Lane, the furthermost 
chare from the Sandhill, on the Quayside. A leading 
attorney of Newcastle, Heron by name, disuaded him 
from this idea. ‘‘ Only go,” said he, ‘‘ and I'll give youa 
guinea now, on condition that you give me a thousand 
when you’re Chancellor.” Scott took the advice, and the 
guinea, too; but the latter proceeding scandalised his 
brother William, afterwards Lord Stowell, who was also 
present. ‘Jack, you’re robbing Heron of his guinea,” 
said he; and the hint was taken. The shrewd attorney 
lost his thousand, though ! 

The young lawyer and his bride had a hard struggle 
of it in early life, despite Mr. William Scott’s present 
of £2,000 to his son on his marriage, and his legacy of 
another £1,000 some four years later. ‘‘Bessie and I,” 
wrote the successful pleader in after life, ‘‘thought all 
our troubles were over; business was to pour in, and 
we were to be almost rich immediately. So I made a 
bargain with her that, during the following year, all 
the money I should receive in the first eleven months 
should be mine, and whatever I should get in the 
twelfth month should be hers, What a stingy dog I 
must have been to make such a bargain! I would not 
have done so afterwards. But, however, so it was; 
that was our agreement, and how do you think it 
turned out? In the twelfth month I received half-a- 
guinea; eighteenpence went for fees, and Bessie got 
nine shillings. In the eleven months I got not one 
shilling.” 

But when Scott did get his chance, he made the 
best of it. Let us see what his “Life” tells us on 
this point. A Mr. Farrer put this question to him 
after he had been elevated to the peerage as Earl of 
Eldon: “Might I ask you, Lord Eldon, whether 
Ackroyd v. Smithson was not the first cause in which 
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you distinguished yourself?” The answer ran as 
follows: “Did I ever tell you the history of that 
case? Come, help yourself to a glass of New- 
castle port, and give me a little. You must know 
that the testator in that cause had directed his real 
estates to be sold, and after paying his debts and 
funeral and testamentary expenses, the residue of 
the money to be divided into fifteen parts, which 
he gave to fifteen persons named in his will. One 
of these persons died in the testator’s lifetime. A 
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bill was filed by the next of kin, claiming, among 
things, the lapsed jshare. A brief was given me to 
consent for the heir-at-law, upon the hearing of the 
cause. I had nothing then to do but to pore over this 
brief. I went through all the cases in the books, and 
satisfied myself that the lapsed share was to be 
considered as real estate, and belonged to my client, 
the heir-at-law. The case came on at the Rolls, 
before Sir Thomas Sewell. I told the solicitor 
who sent me the brief that I should consent for 
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the heir-at-law so far as regarded the due execution 
of the will, but that I must support the title of the heir 
to the one fifteenth which had lapsed. Accordingly, 
I did argue it, and went through all the authorities. 
When Sir Thomas Sewell went out of Court, he asked 
the registrar who that young man was. The registrar 
told him it was Mr. Scott. ‘He has argued very 
well,’ said Sir Thomas Sewell, ‘but cannot agree with 
him.’ This the registrar told me. He decided against 
my client. You see the lucky thing was, there being 
two other parties, and the dis- , RSS — 
appointed one not being con- jas 
tent, there was an appeal to 
Lord Thurlow. In the mean- 
time, they had written to Mr. 
Johnstone, Recorder of York, 
guardian to the young heir- 
at-law, and aclever man ; but 
his answer was, ‘Do not send 
good money after bad ; let Mr. 
Scott have a guinea to give 
consent, and, if he will argue, 
why, let him do so, but give 
him no more.” So I went into 
court, and when Lord Thurlow 
asked who was to appear for 
the heir-at-law, I rose and said 
modestly that I was; and as I 
could not but think (with much 
deference to the Master of the 
Rolls, for I might be wrong) 
that my client had the right to 
the property, if his lordship 
would give me leave, I would 
argue it. It was rather arduous 
for me to rise against all the 
eminent counsel. Well, Thur- 
low took three days to consider, 
and then delivered his judg- 
ment in accordance with my 
speech; and that speech is in 
print, and has decided all 
similar cases ever since.” Such 
was John Scott’s first stepping- 
stone on the road which led to 
fortune. 

But this was in London. 
On the Northern Circuit, 
Scott was first brought into notice by breaking all the 
ten commandments at once! He was not ashamed of 
himself either. Again let him tell his own story. “I'll 
tell you how it was. I was counsel in a cause the fate 
of which depended on our being able to make out who 
was the founder of an ancient chapel in the neigh- 
bourhood. I went to view it. There was nothing to be 
observed which gave any indication of its date or his- 
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tory. However, I observed that the ten commandments 
were written on some plaster, which, from its position, 
I conjectured might cover an arch. Acting on this, I 
bribed the clerk with five shillings to allow me to chip 
away part of the plaster; and after two or three 
attempts, I found the keystone of an arch, on which 
were engraved the arms of one of the parties. This 
evidence decided the cause, and I ever afterwards had 
reason to remember, with some satisfaction, my having 
on that occasion broken the ten commandments.” 
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Once started, Scott’s progress was rapid enough, and 
he became in time a king’s counsel ; member for Weobly, 
in Herefordshire, through Lord Weymouth’s interest, 
when he acted with the Pitt party and against Fox ; 
Solicitor-General ; Attorney-General, in which capacity 
he was called upon to prosecute Hardy, Horne Tooke, and 
other members of the Corresponding Society ; Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, with the title of Baron 
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Eldon of Eldon, in the County of Durham ; and (twice) 
Lord High Chancellor. In 1821 he was created an earl. 

George ITI. was fond of teasing his Chancellor in his 
homely way now and again. Once the king was standing 
between Eldon and Manners Sutton, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. ‘“‘I am now,” said he gravely, ‘in 
a position which probably no European king ever oc- 
cupied before.” Eldon did not, or would not, understand. 
The king went on, in the same grave tone, ‘‘I am stand- 
ing between the head of the Church and the head of 
the Law in my kingdom—men who ought to be 
patterns of morality, but who have been guilty of 
the greatest immorality!” The peers were shocked, 
and Eldon still ‘‘ wanted to know, you know.” 
Exploding, the king explained his joke: ‘‘Why, my 
lords, did you not both run away with your wives?” 
On another occasion, the Chancellor and the Arch- 
bishop chanced to be guests at the Royal table. The 
after-dinner talk touched on runaway love matches, 
when Eldon remarked : “‘ Well, I had the best of it, 
for Bessie Surtees was a bonnie lass; but Mrs. Sutton 
was always a dowdy.” The King laughed; the Arch- 
bishop held his peace. 

One more story, and we leave our Chancellor. He 
so seldom found time to visit his estate at Eldon that 
he was but little known in the neighbourhood. On 
one of his visits, whilst walking over his grounds, he 
came in contact with one of his own gamekeepers, 
He looked at the keeper, and the keeper looked at 
him. It would seem that the survey was not satis- 
factory to the latter, who brusquely demanded the 
st.anger’s name. The earl was not willing to give it. 
“TI tell you,” then, said the keeper, with much 
emphasis, *‘ you shall not pass, even if you were Old 
Bags himself.” ‘‘ Well, then,” rejoined Eldon, quietly, 
“T am Old Bags himself, if that will satisfy you.” 
Tableau ! 


An Oly Soldier, 





—waiH ARLES McINTOSH, who has long been 

a familiar figure in Sunderland, was born on 

Steed) 22nd of March, 1793, at Meerut, in India, 

where the 7lst Highland Light Infantry was at that 
time quartered. He was ‘‘a child of the regiment,” for 
his father was a private in the ranks, having been drafted 
from the Inverness Militia into the 71st at its embodiment 
on Glasgow Green. This waif and stray of the barrack 
yard was often packed away with his mother on the 
baggage waggon. Sosoon as he was able he became a 
drummer-boy in the regiment. He was with his father’s 
regiment in India up to the settlement of the Mahratta 
difficulty. Atthe age of 13 years, he landed with the 
7ist at the Cape of Good Hope, which was captured by 
the expedition under Baird and Popham. No sooner had 


the 71st arrived home than it was placed under orders to 
join the expedition which Wellington led to the Peninsula 
in 1808. This now famous regiment, incorporated with 
the historical Light Brigade, took part in the first brush 
with the enemy after landing at Mondego—called the 
battle of Roleia. During the terrific conflict at Vimiera 
the regiment was closely engaged in a hand-to-hand 
fight. Wellington was afterwards superseded, much to 
the regret of the soldiers. The Light Brigade was then 
incorporated with Sir John Moore’s force. A memor- 
able episcde of its career was that disastrous retreat 
of the British army over the snow-covered mountains 
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of Galicia to Corunna. The remnants of the army 
were severely handled in the hot and sanguinary 
battle which was fought close to the walls of the seaport. 
In this engagement, the drummer-boy (McIntosh) was 
wounded on the inside of his left thigh by a spent ball. 
Through loss of blood, he fell among the dead and 
wounded which thickly strewed the ground. After 
recovering his senses, he found himself face to face with @ 
wounded French officer, who levelled a horse pistol at 
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him; but the agile drummer-boy quietly drew his dirk 
from his stocking, and thus saved his life. Wellington 
again resumed command, and then followed that glorious 
list of engagements that ended at Toulouse. Happily 
the “little peace,” as it was termed, gave Europe a wel- 
come rest from the toils of warfare. Charles McIntosh, 
with his father, had served with the 7lst Regiment 
throughout the five years of incessant campaigning which 
preceded it. On the re-organization of the regiment, 
his father left the service, and claimed also his son’s dis- 
charge, he being then 21 years of age. The family settled 
in Glasgow, where Charlie learned the trade of a hatter, 
working as a journeyman both in that city and at Perth. 
The military instinct was, however, not extinguished, so 
in 1828 he took ‘‘the king’s shilling,” and enlisted in the 
79th Highlanders. With this corps he embarked for 
British North America. Whilst serving in Canada in 
1831, he was struck by lightning, and suffered severely 
from the shock. After quitting the regimental hospital, 
he was sent home to the depét, and as the result of an 
examination he was discharged with a pension of 6d. per 
day to continue for eighteen months, on the understand- 
ing that he would submit himself to the medical officer of 
the garrison at the expiration of that period. At the 
second examination he was found unfit for further 
service, and his pension of 6d. per day was continued. 
McIntosh became once more a civilian, and followed his 
former trade as a journeyman hatter with Mr. Samuel 
Turner, Hyde Lane, Cheshire. In 1848, the Chartist 
movement was in full swing, and McIntosh joined it. 
Many Chartists, accused of seditious practices, were 
brought before the magistrates, McIntosh among the rest. 
Finding on the Bench his former master, he appealed to 
him for a good word, requesting also that the magistrates 
should write to the officers of the 79th Regiment touching 
his character and pension. An excellent record was 
returned from the 79th Regiment, and McIntosh was dis- 
charged from custody. But from that day to this, he 


says, he has never received his pension. Major Sladden, - 


of Sunderland, has kindly endeavoured to get the pension 
restored, but the loss of McIntosh’s regimental pocket 
ledger, containing his discharge, which he left at the 
Military Hospital, Forepit, near Stroud, has, with other 
discrepancies, prevented him from succeeding. Familiar 
to every inhabitant of Sunderland is the fine military 
figure of ‘Old Charley,” who for many years past has 
perambulated the streets with his little satchel of fancy 
wares. Calling at the principal public and private offices 
and banks of the town, he has become a general favourite 
through his pleasant manners and clean and tidy appear- 
ance. Up to last October, he was out daily, winter 
and summer, wet or dry. Having missed him from the 
streets, I felt there must be some urgent reason for 
his absence. I found he was ill, and confined to bed, 
Without any means of livelihood. An appeal was, 
therefore, made to the public, through the kindness of 








the Editor of the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, the result 
being the establishment of a fund from which he has 
received sums varying from ten to twenty shillings per 
week, which fund has been largely supplemented from 
other sources. It is sincerely hoped that the “old 
soldier” will still be kindly remembered, until he 
answers the last call. J. G. B. 


Sohn Repden, M.D. 





HEN, about the beginning of this century, 

Walter Scott was busy collecting the 

materials of the “Border Minstrelsy,” he 

made the acquaintance of a youth of kin- 

dred spirit with his own—John Leyden—who entered 

into the work with the utmost enthusiasm, and contributed 

more, perhaps, than any other assistant to form the first 

two volumes of the ‘‘Minstrelsy,” contributing to them, 

as he did, the spirited legendary ballads of ‘‘ Lord 

Soulis,” ‘*The Cout of Keilder,” “‘The Mermaid,” and 

several odes, besides furnishing Scott with many tradi- 

tions, quotations, and miscellaneous hints to enrich the 

notes and dissertations which gave the work its special 
value. 

Leyden was born on the 5th day uf September, 1775, at 
Denholm, a village on the banks of the Teviot, in the 
parish pf Cavers and the county of Roxburgh, a few 
miles below Hawick. The family soon afterwards re- 
moved to Henlawshiel, a lonely cottage, about three 
miles from Denholm, on the farm of Nether Tofts, on the 
estate of Douglas of Cavers. The cottage was situated 
in a wild pastoral spot near the foot of Ruberslaw, an 
isolated mountain, conspicuous for many miles round, on 
which the author of the ‘‘ Seasons,” James Thomson, is 
said to have conceived, during a snowstorm, the idea of 
writing his ‘‘ Winter.” 

In this secluded place, John Leyden had no other 
companions than the members of the family circle ; 
and he was ten years of age before he had an opportunity 
of attending a public school. He was taught to read by 
his grandmother, who, after her husband’s death, resided 
with her son, and who found her affectionate care and 
labour amply repaid by the rapid progress which her grand- 
son made, that insatiable desire for knowledge, which after 
wards formed so remarkable a feature in his character, 
having already begun to show itself. One or two popular 
works on Scottish history, which he found on his father’s 
book shelves, such as “Blind Harry’s History of Wal- 
lace,” “‘ The Scots Worthies,” and Wodrow’s ‘ History of 
the Sufferings of the Presbyterian Church,” he devoured 
with avidity, and so became thoroughly imbued with 
patriotic enthusiasm, which was intensified by listening, 
in the long winter evenings, to the recital of the spirit- 
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stirring songs and legends of the once warlike district of 
Teviotdale. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his memoir of Leyden, first pub- 
lished in the ‘Edinburgh Annual Register” for 1811, 
tells the following anecdote, illustrative of his youth- 
ful appetite for knowledge :—‘‘ A companion had met 
with an odd volume of the ‘ Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments,’ and gave an account of its contents which 
excited the curiosity of young Leyden. This precious book 
was in the possession of a blacksmith’s apprentice, who 
lived at several miles distance, and the season was winter. 
Leyden, however, waded through the snow, to present 
himself by daybreak at the forge door, and request a 
perusal of this interesting book in presence of the owner, 
for an unlimited loan was scarcely to be hoped for. He 


was disappointed, being obliged to follow the blacksmith to 
a still greater distance, where he was employed on 
some temporary job, and when he found him, the son of 
Vulcan, with caprice worthy of a modern collector, 
was not disposed to impart his treasure, and put him off 
with some apology. Leyden remained stationary beside 
him the whole day, tillthe lad, softened or wearied out 
by his pertinacity, actually made him a present of the 
volume, and he returned home by sunset, exhausted by 
hunger and fatigue, but in triumphant possession of a 
treasure for which he would have subjected himself to 
yet greater privations. This childish history took place 
when he was about eleven years old; nor is there any 
great violence in conjecturing that these fascinating tales, 
obtained with so much difficulty, may have given his 
youthful mind that decided turn towards Oriental learn- 
ing which was displayed through his whole life, and illus- 
trated by his regretted and too early decease.” 


When he was about ten years old, Leyden was sent to 
the parochial school at Denholm, where he was taught the 
rudiments of Latin and Greek, arithmetic, mensura- 
tion, &c., by several successive masters. The village 
being at too great a distance for the lad to walk to and 
from it every day, his father proposed to buy him an ass 
to carry him thither. The Rev. James Morton, in his 
memoir prefixed to Leyden’s ‘‘ Poetical Remains,” tells 
the following story about this :—‘* Leyden was unwilling, 
from the common prejudice against this animal, te en- 
counter the ridicule of his school-fellows, by appearing so 
ignobly mounted, and would at first have declined the 
offered accommodation. But no sooner was he informed 
that the owner of the ass happened to have in his pos- 
session a large book in some learned language, which he 
offered to give him into the bargain, than his reluctance 
entirely vanished ; and he never rested until he had ob- 
tained this literary treasure, which was found to be 
Calepini Dictionarium Octolingue.” 

In the year 1790, Leyden was sent to Edinburgh, 
with the view of studying for the Church. Being 
now at the fountain head of knowledge, the youth 
sought to indemnify himself for former privations by 
quaffing large draughts. There were, indeed, few 
branches of study in which he did not make some pro- 
gress. Besides the learned languages, as they are styled, 
he acquired French, Spanish, Italian, and German, was 
familiar with the Icelandic, and studied Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Persian. He likewise made himself at least 
superficially acquainted with every branch of science 
and philosophy included in the college curriculum. He 
had no regular plan of study, it seeming frequently to be 
his object to learn just so much of a particular science as 
should enable him to resume it at any future period when 
he might feel inclined ; and to those who objected to the 
miscellaneous, or occasionally the superficial, nature of his 
studies, he used to answer with his favourite interjection, 
**Dash it, man, never mind; if you have the scaffolding 
ready, you can run up the masonry when you please.” 

The vacations which Leyden spent at home were em- 
ployed in arranging, methodising, and enlarging the in- 
formation which he had acquired during his winter's 
His father’s cottage affording him 
little opportunity for quiet and seclusion, he was obliged 


attendance at college. 


to look out for accommodation abroad, and some of his 
places of retreat were sufficiently extraordinary. In a 
wild recess, in the den or glen which gives name to the 
village of Denholm, he contrived a sort of furnace for the 
purpose of such chemical experiments as he was able 
to perform; but his chief place of retirement was the 


small parish church of Cavers, a gloomy and ancient 
building, generally believed in the neighbourhood to be 
haunted by witches and ghosts, and usually locked during 
week days to hinder the minister’s horse and sheep from 
To this chosen place of study, 
Leyden madeentrance through one of the windows, and 


defiling the interior. 
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there he used to sit reading for hours every day, deposit- 
ing his books and specimens, when he left for home, in a 
retired pew which was seldom or never occupied on Sun- 
days, there being always room enough and to spare for the 
scanty congregation. 

After five or six sessions spent at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, the recommendation of one of the professors 
procured Leyden, in 1796, the situation of private 
tutor to the sons of a gentleman named Campbell, 
whose studies he conducted for two or three years, while 
he had the privilege of attending, in their company, the 
University of St. Andrews during the winter. There he 
took full advantage of the valuable reference libraries 
belonging to the college, and had the advantage of the 
acquaintance of several learned men who resided in and 
near that once metropolitan town. Here also the renown 
of Mungo Park, and his own enthusiastic attachment to 
all researches connected with Oriental learning, turned 
his thoughts towards the history of Africa, in which he 
found much to enchant his imagination; and he plunged 
into the study with all the ardour of his romantic nature, 
and devoured eagerly everything he could find in print 
relative to the Dark Continent. He gave the public the 
fruit of his researches in 1799, in a small volume, entitled, 
“ 4 Historical and Philosophical Sketch of the Discoveries 
and Settlements of the Europeans in Northern and 
Western Africa.” 
Raynal’s celebrated history ; and, as it contains a clear 
and lively abridgment of the information afforded by 
travellers whose works are of rare occurrence, it was 
favourably received by the public. He proposed to extend 
it to four volumes, and had made great preparations for 
doing so, when the design was interrupted by an unforeseen 
event which determined his whole future life. But both 
his original work and his manuscript fragments were 
afterwards skilfully incorporated by his friend Hugh 
Murray, in two volumes, bearing the same title, pub- 
lished in 1817. 

On Leyden’s return to Edinburgh from St. Andrews, 
he resided with his pupils in the family of Mr. Campbell, 
where he was treated with great respect. His hours, 
excepting those of tuition, were at his own uncontrolled 
disposal, and such of his friends as chose to visit 
him at Mr. Campbell’s were sure of a hospitable 
reception. Among the distinguished friends whom he 
now acquired were Henry Mackenzie, author of ‘‘ The 
Man of Feeling,” Richard Heber the antiquary, the Rev. 
Sydney Smith, Archibald Constable the publisher, Lord 
Woodhouselee, ‘‘ Monk ” Lewis, George Ellis, and Mr. 
{afterwards Sir) Walter Scott. Being naturally of 
a poetical turn, he was early led to express his 
feelings in verse; and before he visited St. Andrews, 
and while residing there, he had composed numer- 
ous pieces in almost every style and stanza which 
the English language affords, including poetical trans- 
lations from the Greek Anthology, the Norse, the 


This work is written on the plan of 


Hebrew, the Arabic, the Syriac, the Persian, and 
so forth, indicating real genius and a quite un- 
common degree of learning. Most of these pieces first 
appeared anonymously in periodical publications, and 
the greater part of them were collected after his death and 
published in 1819, with a memoir of his life, by his friend 
and relative, the Rev. James Morton. 

In 1800, he was ordained as a minister in the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland; but he never obtained any 
popularity as a preacher. Finding that he was not likely 
to succeed in that profession, unless presented with a 
living by some of his noble patrons, who would willingly 
have done so, he applied himself to the study of medicine, 
and, actuated by his eager desire of travelling, and 
of extending the bounds of literary and geographical 
knowledge, especially in Africa or the East, he applied 
for and obtained an appointment as assistant-surgeon in 
the East India Company’s service, it being understood 
that this medical character was only assumed to bring 
him within the compass of the patronage of an apprecia- 
tive friend, Mr. Dundas, who had a seat at the Board of 
Control, and that his talents should be employed in 
India in investigating the history and languages of the 
several native tribes. 

Before setting out he put the last hand to a poem— 
‘*The Scenes of Infancy ”—in which he has interwoven 
his own early feelings and recollections with the 
description and traditional history of his native vale of 
Teviot. This poem was published on the eve of his leav- 
ing Britain, and has been frequently republished since. 

Leyden arrived at Madras in 1803, and immediately 
directed his attention to the study of the Eastern 
languages. In addition to Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, 
and Hindustani, he made himself master of several of the 
Dravidian tongues, including the Tamul, Telinga, Can- 
arese, Malayala, and Singhalese. He also obtained an 
extensive knowledge of the Malay and other kindred 
tongues, during a stay he made in Pulo Penang, for the 
sake of his health, which had given way. The results of 
his investigations into the origin and descent of the 
various tribes that inhabit the Malay Peninsula and 
the islands of Sumatra and Java, and a comparison of 
their languages and customs, appeared in sundry volumes 
of the ‘* Asiatic Researches.” 

In 1806, Leyden proceeded to Calcutta, where he was 
promoted from the office of surgeon to the professorship 
of Hindustani in Fort Wilham College, and shortly 
afterwards to the office of judge in the Twenty-Four Par- 
gunnahs of Calcutta. In 1809 he was appointed one of 
the Commissioners of the Court of Requests in Calcutta, 
and in the following year to the still more profitable situa- 
tion of Assay-Master at the Calcutta Mint. In 1811 he 
accompanied Lord Minto in the expedition against Java. 
No sooner had the invaders got possession of Batavia 
than Leyden, in his haste to examine a library, or rather 
a warehouse of books, in which many Indian manuseripts 
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of value were said to be deposited, entered an apartment 
that had not been regularly ventilated, the consequence 
of which was that he caught a violent fever, which 
carried him off in the course of three days, He died on 
the 28th of August, 1811, which was the eve of the battle 
which gave Java for a few years to the British Empire. 
He had not quite completed his thirty-sixth year, 
his brilliant career being thus prematurely cut short, 
at the moment when, through the success of the British 
arms, every avenue of new and interesting discovery 
was opened to his penetrating research. 

His mortal remains lie about thirty yards from the 
main gateway of the Tannah Abang Cemetery, near 
Batavia, under, as we learn from an article copied from 
the Hawick Express into Notes and Queries, ‘‘a plain, 
horizontal mass of stonework, with rounded corners, 
raised about three feet from the ground, and having 
tablets embedded in its surface.” These tablets contain a 
long inscription testifying to Dr. Leyden’s superior 
talents and accomplishments, his ardent spirit and in- 
satiable thirst after knowledge, and the spotless purity 
of his principles. Most unaccountably he is here desig- 
nated as ‘‘ John Caspar Leyden,” although nowhere else, 
either in his native place, among his own relatives, or in 
the numerous biographical notices of his life, is there a 
single instance of his name being given otherwise than as 
plain John Leyden. 

One of the handiest editions of Leyden’s ‘‘ Poems and 
Ballads” is that edited by the late Mr. Robert White, of 
Newcastle, which was published in 1859 by Messrs. 
Rutherfurd, of Kelso. The portrait which illustrates 
this very imperfect notice of the man who ranks next 
after Scott and Hogg as a Scottish Border bard is copied 
from a pencil drawing which Mr. White presented many 
years ago to the present writer, who was personally 
acquainted with Dr. Leyden’s brother and sisters. 

Wittiam Brocgim. 


An OD Newrastle Physician, 





AVID BLAIR WHITE first came to New- 
castle a very young man. Shortly 
after settling in the town he made the ac- 

quaintance of Mr. Armorer Donkin, who took a 
kindly interest in the young doctor, introduced him to 
his friends, invited him to his dinner parties, and so forth. 
In 1831-2 Newcastle and Gateshead were visited by an 
epidemic of Asiatic cholera, the first case (which proved 
fatal) occurring in Sandgate, the poor victim dying 
after 28 hours’ suffering. Dr. White set himself with 
ardour to cope with this terrible pest, and, without fee or 
reward in most cases, he laboured most zealously, both 
in Newcastle and the sister borough, for the relief of the 
plague-stricken. This brought the young physician 


prominently into notice, and his reputation was enhanced 
by an able pamphlet which he wrote on the dreadful 
visitation, and which he was induced to publish by his 
friend, the then Rector of Gateshead, the Rev. John 
Collinson. 

Dr. White’s valuable time and services were as much at 
the disposal of the poor as of the rich; for, besides being 
for many years senior physician to the Newcastle 
Infirmary, he was also physician to the Gateshead 
Dispensary from its foundation to his death. He listened 
as attentively and advised as carefully as to the ailments 
of a poor man at these places as at the bedside of a 
wealthy patient. The doctor was never married, and 
lived during the greater part of his career in Portland 
Place, New Bridge Street. His big, burly, and 
commanding figure must still be remembered by the 
older citizens of Newcastle. Dr. White’s manner was 


brusque, almost harsh at times, with those who con- 
sulted him on imaginary or exaggerated ailments, but 
most sympathising and kind with genuine cases of 
suffering. A man called upon him on one occasion, 
believing that he had heart disease. ‘‘ What are 
you?” inquired the doctor, gruffly. ‘‘A smith, sir,” 
was the reply, “but I’ve not worked for some 
months.” “Oh!” said Dr. White, “then how 
have you lived?” ‘Well, I’m in clubs and benefit 
societies.” ‘‘Do you mean to tell me, sir, that you have 
been living on your fellow-workmen all this time? You 
must be a mean scoundrel! Get out of my house, sir.” 
And he escorted him to the door. Of course, the man 
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had not heart disease, and that was the doctor’s 
rather harsh way of telling him so. He had no 
“fads” or specialities, and disliked anything out of 
the old-fashioned school of medical practice, which makes 
it the more remarkable that he should ever have given 
his attention to maritime matters. 

Dr. White brought out, however, and patented an 
improved method for ballasting ships by means of 
water—Dr. White’s water-ballast, it was called. The 
first vessel fitted with the new invention was one 
of Clarke and Dunn’s old wooden colliers. Captain 
Blackett, who commanded the collier, pronounced it to be 
avery great success. Blackett was a capital sailor, one of 
the old school of Tyne seamen, and an honest, upright man. 
His ship was wrecked when on a voyage to London 
during a heavy gale. When she was foundering, and the 
crew had taken to the boats, the captain refused to leave, 
and he had to be forcibly dragged away. He was terribly 
cast down by this event. The kindly doctor, however, 
did not forget the old seaman, but went and consoled him, 
and left him with substantial tokens of his interest. Poor 
Blackett! He and his son were drowned together, just 
off Tynemouth bar, a few years after this event. 

Some time before his death, Dr. White had removed to 
Eldon Square. There he died on the 15th March, 1868, 
aged 68 years. He was buried in Jesmond Cemetery, and 
his funeral was attended by many of the leading citizens 
of Newcastle; but his chief mourners were to be found_ 
amongst the poorest class. For upwards of forty years 
he had practised in Newcastle as a physician, and we can 
truly say that he never took a fee if he had reason to 
believe that his patient could ill afford it. W. W. W. 


Esunty Palatine of Burhan. 





M|HREE counties—viz., Durham, Chester, and 

i} Lancaster—are counties palatine. The two 

3} former are such by prescription or immemorial 

custom, or at least as old as the Norman Conquest ; the 

latter was created a county palatine by King Edward ITI. 

in favour of Henry Plantagenet, first Earl, and after- 

wards Duke, of Lancaster, whose heiress was married to 
John of Gaunt, the king’s son. 

Counties palatine are so called, because the owners 
thereof—the Bishop of Durham, the Earl of Chester, and 
the Duke of Lancaster—had formerly in those counties 
jura regalia as fully as the king in his palace. They 
might pardon treasons, murders, and felonies; they ap- 
pointed all judges and justices of the peace : all writs and 
indictments ran in their names, as in other counties in 
the king’s. These palatine privileges, so similar to the 
independent regal jurisdiction usurped by the great 
barons on the Continent during the weak and infant 
State of the first great feudal kingdoms in Europe, were 


in all probability originally granted to the counties of 
Durham and Chester, because they bordered upon 
inimical countries, Scotland and Wales, in order that the 
inhabitants, having justice administered at home, might 
not be obliged to go out of the county and leave it open 
to the enemy’s incursions, and that the owners, being 
encouraged by so large an authority, might be more 
watchful in its defence. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. the powers before 
mentioned of owners of counties palatine were abridged, 
the reason for their continuance having in a manner 
ceased; and in modern times alterations have taken 
place in regard to the administration of justice in the 
counties palatine which have assimilated them in that 
manner with the rest of England. In 1836 the palatine 
jurisdiction of Durham, which was so long vested in the 
Bishop of Durham for the time being, was taken from 


him and vested as a separate franchise and royalty in the 
Crown. 


The Chancery Courts of Durham and Lancaster are 
the only vestiges now remaining of the once powerful 
jurisdiction exercised in those counties, and the in- 
habitants have still the privilege of having their Chancery 
actions tried in their own courts. Each of these courts 
has its own chancellor and staff of officers, the same as 
the London Courts, and the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster is generally a Cabinet Minister. 

The only peculiarity now existing in connection with 
the Durham Court of Chancery is that all appeals from 
the Chancellor’s decision go direct to the House of Lerds, 
and not to the Court of Appeal, as is the case with 
respest to London Chancery actions, thus very consider- 
ably lessening the cost of local disputes as compared with 
those tried elsewhere. 

AnpDrew FArRsERVICE, Sunderland. 


Oly Bishopwearnauth. 





——wiHE accompanying sketch (for which we are 
f| greatly indebted to Mr. J. G. Brown, of 
Sunderland) is from an old painting purport- 
=) ing torepresent “the delightful vill of South 
Wearmouth,” as it appeared some seventy or eighty years 
ago. The painting was copied by a working painter named 
Richardson from an original picture by Thomas Milton, 
who was resident engineer of the River Wear Commis- 
sioners from 1817 to 1831. Mr. Milton was a clever 
artist, and painted other werks besides the one we repro- 
duce—Lambton Castle, Croft Bridge, &c. 

Mr. Milton’s picture must have been executed subse- 
quent to 1807, as Bishopwearmouth Church, which was re- 
built in that year, is represented precisely as it now appears. 
The old church which it superseded, and on the site of 
which it stands, is said to have existed ever since the days 
of Athelstan, the first who called himself “‘King of the Eng- 
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lish,” and who, on an expedition against Constantine, King 
of Scots, about the year 930, visited the shrine of St. 
Michael, on which occasion he restored to the church 
the ancient possessions of which it had been unjustly 
deprived, granted to it additional lands, and confirmed to 
it all its ancient privileges. By the end of last century 
the old church had become “so ruinous and uncom- 
fortable” that it was determined to take it down; and 
the present edifice was raised upon its foundation, partly 
at the expense of the pewholders, and partly at that of 
the parish. The only part of the old church left was a 
portion of the chancel end. While the new church was 
being built, the bell was hung upon an adjoining tree, 
and divine service was held in a temporary structure. 


been completely arched over, both where the road crossed 
it and for a good way further up; and the water is 
seen rushing down the steep bank from the mouth of the 
archway, through which the boys used to walk, by way of 
amusement, entering at the upper end and coming out at 
the lower, where they sometimes pushed each other down 
the slope into a filthy pool formed by the water at the 
foot of the fall. The name of Hind’s Bridge, still borne 
by that part of the street, is said to have been derived 
from a man of that name having occupied or owned some 
land in the neighbourhood. Most of the gardens which 
slope down to the Gill have long since been built upon. 
The whole appearance of the Gill, indeed, has been quite 
transformed since the time when the coal trimmers could 
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“Or Cilesesntten At nina Pug 


The old rectory (seen to the left of the sketch) stood 
on the opposite side of the High Street, in the midst of 
shrubberies and gardens. A wall towards the north sepa- 
rated the ornamental ground from the extensive Rector’s 
Park, which stretched down towards the river Wear. The 
only part of the rectory buildings still left is what is said 
to have been the coach house, which was some time ago 
used as a slaughter house and joiner’s shop. Across the 
street, nearly opposite, was a flight of steps, now built 
up, leading to the church, and the bishop, at confirma- 
tion times, walked in procession this way from the rectory 
to the church. 

In the foreground of the picture we have the rocky 
ravine known as Galley’s Gill, which was a very solitary 
place less than a century since, traversed by a rivulet 
commonly called the Howle-Eile Burn, which was 
arched over when part of the Gill was converted into a 
cemetery. The old Durham road, up which a man is 
seen driving some sheep, crossed this burn, formerly, by 
a wooden bridge; but at the date of our view it had 


come straight up through it from their labours, and 
sailors could walk down it to join their ships. 


Colvstream: Kts Marriages, 
&e. 


4|OLDSTREAM-ON-TWEED, on what was 

formerly the chief thoroughfare between 

a} Newcastle and Edinburgh, long enjoyed 

be of that matrimonial trade which was so notorious 
at Gretna Green. (See page 198.) 

Our illustration presents a view of the bridge which 
crosses the Tweed from Cornhill on the English side to 
Coldstream on the Scottish side. At the Scottish end 
of the bridge stands what was a public-house until 
a few years ago. Previous to the tolls being abolished 
some seventy years since, this house was the residence 
of the toll-keeper, and was also used for the per 
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formance of marriage between runaway couples (and 
others) who sought connubial bliss. Thousands of 
couples availed themselves of this mode of evading 
the English Marriage Act—which required the con- 
sent of parents and guardians, the publication of 
banns, and the presence of a priest—until the practice 
was prohibited by Act of Parliament in 1856. The 
ceremony was simply the declaration of marriage 
on either side in the presence of the individual who, 
dubbing himself “priest,” wrote out the ‘‘marriage 
lines,” which were attested by two witnesses. Many 
old residents of Coldstream could relate interesting 
anecdotes of some of the “priests,” such as Willie 
Alexander, Jock Armstrong (who died of cholera in 1848), 
“Bishop” Ewen, Willie Dixon, and Peter Moodie. 
Subjoined is a copy of a “certificate” of a marriage 
performed in 1836 :— 


These are to certify that John Chambers, Husband- 
man, from the Broom-house, in the Parish of Chatton, 
with Mary Walker, from Kelso, in the parish of Kelso, in 
Roxboroughshire, was married 7 this Day 

As witness to my hand ILLIAM ALEXANDER. 

Coldstream, 15th Dec., 1836. 


: x {Miss DaALeLEeisH 
Witnesses Names \ Miss ARCHER. 


The person keeping the chief inn at Coldstream 
used to show, with some pride, the room in which 
Lord Chancellor Brougham submitted to hymeneal bonds, 
in 1819, when he was united to Mary Anne, eldest 
daughter of Thomas, fourth son of Sir John Eden, Bart., 
of Windleston, County Durham, niece of the Lords 
Auckland and Henley, and widow of John Spalding, 
Esq. 

The town was of some importance in those days; but 
the railway, which does not touch Coldstream, changed 


the order of things. Nevertheless, at one time, Coldstream 
played a conspicuous part in national history, for here 
it was that General Monk, on the lst of January, 1660, 
commenced the march from Scotland to London which 
was so instrumental in effecting the Restoration of the 
Stuarts. Monk’s army numbered six or seven thousand 
men, and included, according to tradition, a newly em- 
bodied regiment, which afterwards became known as the 
Coldstream Guards. A house is still pointed out in the 
town as the head-quarters of the regiment. ‘‘ Monk,” it 
is recorded in Guizot’s history, “‘had spent about three 
weeks at Coldstream, which was a favourable spot for the 
purpose, as the Tweed was there fordable ; but he seems 
to have found it a dismal place to quarter in. On his 
first arrival, he could get no provisions for his own din 
ner, and was obliged to content himself with a quid of 
tobacco. His chaplains, less easily satisfied, roamed 
about till they obtained a meal at the house of the Earl 
of Home, near by.” 

The house visited by the chaplains would be The 
Hirsel, the seat of the Earl of Home, joint-superior of 
the barony of Coldstream ; while in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood are Lennel House, belunging to the Earl of 
Haddington, the other superior; The Lees, the seat of 
the late Sir John Marjoribanks; and several other stately 
mansions. The monument shown in our sketch was 
erected to the memory of Charles Marjoribanks, of Lady- 


kirk, in commemoration of the part he played in the 


Reform agitation of 1832. The scenery around Cold- 
stream is pleasantly diversified, and in summer the dis- 
trict is much frequented by artists, anglers, and tourists, 
who love to wander amidst the stirring and romantic 
scenes of Border history. 


VIEW OF COLDSTREAM. 
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Suseph Aillite Thornton. 





oE HE name of Joseph Lillie Thornton first ap- 
- 


4 pears amongst the members who were en- 
Bama) rolled at the annual meeting of the Newcastle 
Mechanics’ Institute in 1835. He was then studying 
medicine under Mr. Frost, the well-known Newcastle 
surgeon. He soon became an active and useful member 
of the Mechanics’ Institute, and when, by the rules of 
the institution, he became eligible for office, he was 
elected to the committee. In 1840, Mr. Thornton 
gained the annual prize medal, which at this time 
was an object eagerly competed for amongst the 
younger members. His essay was on the “Origin, 
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Maritime In- 
surance,” and the prize was presented by the 
Rev. Wiiliam Turner. At the next anniversary of 
the institution he was awarded another medal for the 
best essay on the “‘ Advantages of the Study of Natural 
Philosophy to Manufacturers and Mechanics.” Mr. 
C. W. Bigge presided on this occasion, and compiimented 
Mr. Thornton-on his paper. 

Mr. Thornton had now become one of the leading mem- 
bers of the Mechanics’ Institute, and it was at this 
time that he formed several of his most enduring friend- 
ships, amongst them being that of William Andrew 
Mitchell, who for so many years was editor of the 
Tyne Mercury. For several years Mr. Mitchell was 
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one of the secretaries of the Mechanics’ Institute, and in 
1842 Mr. Thornton was elected his colleague. They con- 
tinued to hold office together till the death of Mr. 
Mitchell, which took place in 1846. For ten years longer 
Mr. Thornton continued to act as secretary, resigning 
that position, to the general regret of the members, in 
1856. In recognition of his services he was unanimously 
elected an honorary member of the institution. 


In the year 1848, the Northern Union of Mechanics 
Institutes was formed, the success of a similar association 
in Yorkshire having stimulated this idea. Mr. Thornton 
was chosen secretary, and that office he continued to hold 
till his death. In a few months 17 societies had joined 
the Union, the subscription varying according to the 
number of members. Many of the more remote and 
smaller institutions were sadly in want of books, and the 
kindly secretary placed his own large collection at their 
service, and thus formed the nucleus of a travelling or 
itinerating library. This generous example was followed 
by a number of gentlemen, who made valuable presents 
of books to the institution. The zeal and untiring 
industry of Mr. Thornton in behalf of the Northern 
Union of Mechanics’ Institutes were especially exhibited 
in 1855, when an effort was made to reduce the debt 
of the association. An exhibition of works of art, 
mainly of local interest, was opened in the Victoria 
Rooms, in November of that year, by Earl Grey. It 
proved a great financial success, and the hard work and 
anxiety of the secretary were not thrown away, as, we 
believe, the proceeds enabled him to clear off the debt. 
Mr. John Dobson, the architect, pronounced this ex- 
hibition to be the finest collection of works of art ever 
brought together in Newcastle, with the exception, of 
course, of the Polytechnic Exhibition of 1848. 


Although Mr. Thornton will always be identified with 
the Northern Union of Mechanics’ Institutes, we would 
be doing injustice to his memory if we did not mention 
his self-denying and useful labours in a totally different 
sphere. A terrible outbreak of typus fever occurred in 
Newcastle in 1847. As it prevailed mostly at the east 
end of the town, and amongst the poorer class of Irish, it 
was called, at the time, the ‘‘Irish fever.” Mr. 
Thornton, who was then in business as a chemist and 
druggist in Nelson Street, was asked to assist Dr. Newton 
(the father of Alderman Newton) in coping with the 
terrible epidemic. At this time he was a strong, vigorous 
young man ; but he was taxed far beyond his strength, 
and hard work, want of rest, and exposure, quite prostra- 
ted him, and fever of a most malignant form supervened. 
The skill and care of the medical faculty, more especi- 
ally of the eminent physician, Dr. White, ultimately 
restored him to health. A few weeks after his recovery 
he married Miss Lily Frost, the daughter of the gentle- 
man under whom he had studied his profession. For 
his services during the awful epidemic of cholera in 1853, 
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a silver tea service, purchased by public subscription, 
was presented to him in December, 1853. 

Mr. Thornton, our portrait of whom is taken from a 
sketch in the possession of his friend Mr. William Lyall, 
died on January 30, 1859, at the age of forty-five. 


Motes and Connentaries, 





THE DERWENTWATER “ RELICS.” 

The story of the so-called Countess of Derwentwater 
would be incomplete without a reference to the suspicious 
character of some of the relics the lady possessed. There 
was a sale of these effects in 1870 at the instance of a 
clergyman who had lent money tothe claimant. The 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle of March 8, 1870, referred in 
its account of the sale to ‘‘a set of handsome carving 
tools” —tools, it was added, with which ‘‘the Countess has 
been accustomed to occupy her leisure.” Moreover, it 
was pointed out as a ‘curious circumstance” that nearly 
all the articles of furniture bore inscriptions which were 
“carved in similar shaped and sized letters, and appa- 
rently executed by the same person.” Putting these 
“curious circumstances” alongside the report which was 
current at the time, that some of the old furniture had 
been bought by the Countess from curiosity dealers in 
Newcastle, the inference is obvious that the relics were 
net Derwentwater relics at all, but simply so much ma- 
terial for supporting a fictitious claim. A. 


FOX-HUNTING IN A COAL PIT. 

On Monday, Jan. 28, 1766, William Fenwick, Esq., of 
Bywell, was engaged in fox-hunting near Prudhoe Castle, 
on the banks:of the river Tyne. After some hours’ hard 
chase, Reynard ran for safety into the drift of a coal pit, 
where the men were at work, the hounds following him. 
They pursued him for nearly an hour through the work- 
ings of the pit from one-end to the other, till at last they 
came up to him just as he was getting out at another 
drift, and, before he could reach daylight, killed him. The 
workmen left off working and followed the “‘ diversion,” 
whilst the gentlemen hunters waited with impatience 
without to see the event. J.S. Y., Hull. 


MISS ROCHE AND SIR FRANCIS DELAVAL. 

Anything relating to Miss Roche, the actress, will 
doubtless be of interest to Northumbrians, on account of 
her connection with the Delavals. The gay Sir Francis 
Delaval beguiled the beautiful Miss Roche into a mar- 
riage which, to her sorrow, a few years later (1750) she 
discovered was only a mock one, when the faithless Sir 
Francis married the very wealthy Lady Isabella, widow 
of Lord Nassau Pawlett (and daughter of the Earl of 
Thanet), although twenty years her junior. 

A touching anecdote is told of Miss Roche in connection 


with the trie! of the adherents of Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart, the Pretender. James, the younger son of James 
Lindsay, the last Laird of Dowhill, was tried for his 
life, condemned to death, and was actually stepping into 
the sledge for Tyburn when his reprieve arrived, the 
pardon having been obtained through the interest of Miss 
Roche, who had been touched by his extreme youth and 
graceful person. Lindsay, however, who had prepared 
himself for his fate, regretted that his life had been 
spared, and unfortunately his intellect was ever after 
partially affected. 

Miss Roche (whose children took the name of Delaval) 
had a son, Francis, who became a general in the army, 
and a daughter, whose daughter, Sarah, was married to 
a distinguished soldier, possessing lands in Northumber- 
land and Flintshire, and whose family proudly boast 
their descent from the profligate Sir Francis Delaval. 


CuTHsert Home Trastaw, Cornhill-en-Tweed. 


* 
* * 


Miss La Roche, the beautiful actress, was daughter of 
M. La Roche, governor of Martinique. She subsequently 
married Sir Henry Echlins, an Irish baronet, who 
dissipated his estate. Her son by Mr. Delaval (after- 
wards Sir F. B. Delaval, K.B.) was, I believe, at one 
time in the French service, sometime in the 23rd and 
41st Regiments, and in 1776 he volunteered into the Guards 
in North America. He married Mary Elizabeth, daughter 
of George Carpenter, of Redbourne House, Herts, who 
died at Daventree House, Northampton, in 1812, when 
Major-General Delaval, who was described as of Red- 
bourne House, was commander of his Majesty’s forces in 
Trinidad. She was a near relative of the Countess of 
Strathmore, ancestressof the present peer. A daughter 
of General Delaval married, in 1804, Mr. Henry Disney 
Roebuck, Delaval being at that time an inspecting 
officer of the South Island district. One of General 
Delaval’s sisters married a Mr. Plura, of Bath. She died 
in 1826. A daughter of hers married Garret Dillon, 
M.D., and had issue a son and daughter. — 


SANDGATE. 

The following comments on the article on Sandgate 
(p. 222) may not be out of place :— 

The quotation—“ the Scottes to gaynstande ”—is from 
Harding’s Chronicle, and refers, not to the building of 
the town wall in the time of Edward I., but to the 
supposed building of the Castle by William Rufus. 

Sandgate was taken down in 1798; but it ceased to be 
‘*the common road to Shields” 22 years before this date, 
that is, in 1776, when the ‘* New Road ” was formed. 

A foot-note in Brand, vol. i., p. 17, contains an extract 
from a survey which makes a clear distinction between 
Habkyn Tower and Sand Gate. 

The Folly was east of Sandgate midding [the English 
orthography of the word]. The Folly was built by 
Captain Cuthbert Dykes, and this ‘ uncomplimentary 
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name” was given to it because Dykes had the hardihood 
to carry on the building and a costly law-suit for posses- 
sion of the site at the same time. 
Bourne quotes the Milbank MS. ; but no other of our 
historians has quoted it, except at second-hand. 
J. R. B. 


WHITTINGHAM FAIR. 

On the 24th of August, 1837, I was at this fair, which 
was attended by young and old for miles round as a day 
of pleasure. It was looked forward to by us youngsters 
as the great feast day. Refreshment tents came from 
Netherton, Alwinton, MHarbottle, Snitter, Thropton, 
Rothbury, Framlington, Glanton, Alnwick, and Egling- 
ham. Farmers came seeking harvesters to cut their 
grain and bunch it, and about 200 boys were there from 
the Emerald Isle, with their hooks bound round with hay 
ropes, ready to shear, drink, or fight. At that time, 
work being slack, tradesmen used to engage in the harvest, 
and the apprentices of joiners, blacksmiths, and others 
got a month’s harvesting to keep them in pocket money. 
As to wages, if any of the farmers commenced harvesting 
before the 24th, the wages were always ruled by what was 
given at the fair. The cattle fair was held up the lane, 
and the horse market was in front of the village inn, with 
old Jack Campbell amongst the dealers. 

The amusements consisted of shows, “‘ three sticks a 
penny,” gingerbread sticks, luck in the bag, Jack Shep- 
herd with his wheel of fortune, Dutch Billy and Shanter 
Jack, with a great host of huckster wives from Alnwick. 
There being no policemen in those days, Derrick Orman, 
from Alnwick, kept the peace. The lock-up was the old 
Tower, where the prisoners were pitched in head over 
heels, kicking up another row inside. 

Fifty years ago, the Hole in the Wall was kept by 
Thomas Dickinson (late gamekepeer to the late Lord 
Ravensworth), the sign on his house bearing his “trade 
mark,” a pointer dog. 

I may add that Whittingham Fair is a thing of the 
past ; but I was at Whittingham Sports about ten years 
ago, and the villagers still kept up the riding of the 
fair. Lord Ravensworth being Lord of the Manor, his 
bailiff and tenantry joined in the procession. Mr. 
Ternent read over the proclamation in front of the Castle 
Inn, where they all dismounted and entered. 

R. S. T., Yeldom. 
«*% 

T also was once at Whittingham Fair, and I think in 
all my life I never beheld such a rag-tag and bobtail 
collection of Adam’s race. 

I joined a squad of the “‘ boys” at East Linton, in Had- 
dingtonshire, and we agreed to tramp on to Whittingham. 
On our way thither, we passed the Powburn, where we 
beheld along range of gipsy tents. Some of the gipsies 
were feasting, while others were making tin ware and 
besoms. They gave us a hearty good cheer, which we 


kindly acknowledged. We passed through Glanton on 
our way down to Whittingham, but were stopped by Mr, 
Stoddart, of Rothill, who engaged the whole squad at £1 
per week, with provender. Every man was supplied with 
a rug and a Lianket and a large spoon. I had to exchange 
my spoon, because it was too large formy mouth. After 
getting some refreshment at the farmer’s expense, the 
steward took us into a large barn, where we cast lots for 
berths. We then made our beds with pitchforks, and 
afterwards took a walk down to the fair. In all my ex- 
perience I had never seen such a pandemonium. It would 
take a Dickens or a Lever to pourtray it in its true 
colours. 

As to our bill of fare, we got porridge and milk for 
breakfast, bread and cheese at 11 o’clock, beef, broth, 
potatoes, and dumpling for dinner, porridge and 
“swanky ” for supper. Then we retired to our sleeping- 
room, where we had neither seat nor chamber ware. We 
performed our ablutions at the pump, and dried ourselves 
with our rugs. We had singing and story-telling many 
nights until ‘‘the wee, short hour ayont the twal.” Two 
brothers in our squad played the flute and fife, and when 
the hinds’ wives and daughters gathered in at nights the 
large barn doors were laid on the floor, and there com- 
menced such capering and dancing as would have de- 
lighted Neil Gow or Paganini. 

When Sunday came, we went to chapel, to Callaly 
Castle. The priest placed us on the front seat, and the 
gentry had to take the back seats, an arrangement that 
reminded me of Dives and Lazarus. 

Oscar, Newcastle. 


Porth-Countrp MitK& Hunour, 





A POLICEMAN’S THREAT. 

As one of the Salvation Army lasses was going round 
South Shields begging with her tambourine in her 
hand, she was accosted by a policeman. ‘De ye knas 
what ye’re dein’?” said the man in authority. “Yes, I 
am begging.” Policeman: ‘De ye knaa aa can lock ye 
up for that?” ‘Yes, but I am begging for the Lord.” 
** Weel, divvent de it agyen, or aa’ll lock ye baith up!” 

ROBBIE BURNS. 

A young lady from the South, on a visit to a friend 
residing in Newcastle, pointing to a portrait of the 
famous Ayrshire poet, which was hanging up in one of 
the rooms, said to her hostess: ‘‘ There’s Robbie Burns !” 
A maid servant, who happened also to be present, imme- 
diately exclaimed : “‘ Whaat, Robbie Borns of Blaydon! 
de ye knaa him ?” 

APOLLOS. 

A Newcastle clergyman was recently preaching from 
the words—“‘ Paul may plant and Apollos may water, but 
God giveth the increase.” Frequent mention, of course, 
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was made of Apollos in the eloquent discourse. As the 
congregation retired, two working men were heard con- 
versing on the subject. ‘‘Capital sarmon that, Jack,” 
said one. ‘‘ Capital sarmon!” exclaimed the other, in 
tones of supreme contempt—‘“‘nowt of the sort! Yon 
chep must be varry ignorant of whaat he wes taakin’ 
aboot. Wey, ivvorybody knaas thor wes ne pollis i’ them 
days!” 
THE PONY BITTER. 

A beer traveller went into a public house at Windy 
Nook and called for a ‘‘pony bitter,” which, it may be 
explained, is a very small glass of beer. A pitman who 
stood near was asked by the traveller if he would have 
somethink to drink. ‘‘ Wey,” was the reply, “‘aa’ll have 
a powney bittor, tee.” On the liquor being placed on the 
table, the pitman took up his glass, and, addressing the 
landlord, said: ‘‘ Noo, lad, if that’s yor powney, tyek 
him back tiv his staall, and bring me a pit galloway !” 

THE DICKY BIRD SOCIETY. 

At the Windy Nook corner end, where men generally 
assemble in the evening, the conversation drifted to 
benefit societies. One man said he was an Oddfellow, 
another said he was a Forester, and a third said he 
was a Free Gardener. Then an old pitman broke in: 
“It’s a grand thing to be in a society ; aa’ve ne sympathy 
wiv onnybody that’s not in yen.” Being asked to which 
he belonged, the old fellow replied : ‘‘ Wey, man, aa’s in 
the Dicky Bord Society ! ” 

THE WESTGATE POLICE STATION. 


A pitman from the Thornley district came into New- 
castle one Christmas week to see the Tyne pantomime. 
Arriving rather early, he stood gazing at the new police 
station in Westgate Road. <A policeman standing at the 
door asked him what he thought of it. The pitman 
replied: ‘‘ Wey, man, that’s a fine kitty ; noo, aa’s elwis 
in wor aad hole at pay week ends; but if we had sucha 
yen as this, aa wad be in baff week ends, tee!” 

ANIMAL FOOD. 

Not long ago a well-known physician called upon one of 
his patients and found him in a very low state. On leav- 
ing, he ordered the man to take some animal food. 
“Animal food!” replied the man: “wey, aa can eat 
tornips and oil cake ; but, begox, aa waddent like te eat 
straa !” 


North-Countryp Obituaries, 





Mr. James Hunter, of Springwell Colliery, a promi- 
nent member of the Gateshead Circuit of the United 
Methodist Free Church, died at Eighton Banks, on the 
15th of April. 

Mr. Thomas Patrick Duffy, a noted chess-player, and 
for some time secretary of the Newcastle Chess Club, 
died at Hastings on the 17th of April. 

At the age of 64, Mr. Robert Henry Ellison, for many 








years a member of the Newcastle police force, and latterly 
agent of the Charity Organization Society, died on the 
18th of April. 

On the 22nd of April, the Rev. Joseph Mills Pilking- 
ton, Unitarian minister, formerly head master of the 
school connected with the Church of the Divine Unity, 
New Bridge Street, Newcastle, died at Selby. 

Mr. Thomas Younger, clerk to the Tynemouth School 
Board, also died on the 22nd of April. 

Dr. Valentine Devey, an old medical practitioner at 
Wolsingham, in Weardale, died there on the 25th of 
April, at the age of 70. 

On the 26th of April, Mr. John Surtees, a prominent 
member of the Newcastle and District Association of 
Foremen Engineers and Draughtsmen, who had been for 
twenty-three years foreman moulder with the firm of 
Messrs. R. Stephenson and Co., died at his residence in 
Stanhope Street, Newcastle, his age being 54 years. 

Mr. John George Brown, solicitor, Mosley Street, New- 
castle, died at Tynemouth on the 26th of April. He was 
63 years of age, and was a native of Newcastle, belonging 
to a family intimately connected with the legal profession, 
his father and grandfather having been solicitors in the 
town. Mr. Brown was admitted to practice in 1848, and 
for more than twenty years he acted as secretary to the 
stewards of the Incorporated Companies of Freemen. 
The deceased gentleman, on his mother’s side, was a 
nephew of the late Sir John Fife. 

Mr. John Wilson, for many years usher of the New- 
castle County Court, died as his residence, Elswick Row, 
Newcastle, on the 28th of April, in the 84th year of his 

e. 

On the 29th of April, the Rev. Arthur Archbold Phill- 
potts, vicar of Harton, near South Shields, died after an 
illness of only a week’s duration. The rev. gentleman 
was 57 years of age, and was arelative of the late Dr. 
Phillpotts, Bishop of Exeter. 

On the 27th of April, Jean Baptiste Valckenaere, long 
connected with the musical profession, died at Bruges, 
his native city, in Belgium, at the age of 78 years. 
Coming to England, the deceased obtained an appoint- 
ment as leader of the Pavilion orchestra, in London, 
which he held for seven years. He removed to New- 
castle some seventeen or eighteen years ago, with his 
daughter Eugenie, who appeared in the pantomime as 
Little Red Riding Hood. Mr. Valckenaere was also a 
member of the Art Gallery orchestra, and for twelve 
years he held the post of organist and choir master in St. 
Michael’s Catholic Church, Westmorland Road. 

Mr. John Hay, carver and gilder, whose shop in 
Grainger Street, Newcastle, was for many years so pro- 
minent an object of attraction to passers-by, died on the 
29th of April. The deceased, like the late Ralph Dodds, 
and several other notable men who have come to New- 
castle and done well, was a native of Alnwick. He was 
86 years of age. 

Dr. William Atkinson, the oldest medical practitioner 
at Chester-le-Street, died at his residence there on the 
5th of May. 

On the 6th of May, Mr. Thomas Stephenson, grocer 
and provision merchant, Sunderland, and who carried on 
one of the largest businesses in the North of England, 
died at his residence, 1, Argyle Square, Bishopwear- 
mouth. 

On the 5th of May, intelligence was received of the 
death, which had taken place at Adelaide, New South 
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Wales, on the 28th of March, of Mr. Joseph Murton, of 
the firm of Murton and Buck, store dealers. The de- 
ceased gentleman was the third son of the late Mr. 
Henry Murton, Jesmond Villa, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
was 35 years of age. 

The Rev. Evans Hughes Rowland, B.A., Vicar of St. 
Peter’s, Middlesbrough, died, after a brief illness, on the 
9th of May. The rev. gentleman had been in Middles- 
brough some fifteen or sixteen years. 

On the 10th of May, Major John Bartholomew Rudd, 
J.P., died from apoplexy, at the Queen’s Hotel, Middles- 
brough. He was 75 years of age, and was the senior 
magistrate in the North Langbaurgh Division of the 
North Riding. 

Mrs. Jane Bruce, of High Street, Hartlepool, who had 
attained the hundredth year of her age on the 16th of 
April previous, died on the 13th of May. 

On the 15th of May, the death was announced, as 
having taken place near Adeleide, Australia, during the 
latter part of March, of Mr. William Burn, formerly in 
the employment of the Hetton Coal Company, and one of 
the founders of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
at Hetton. 


Record of Ehents, 





florth-Country Occurrences, 


APRIL. 


17.—A man named William Smith, aged 30, died from 
scalds received by falling into a tank of boiling liquor at 
Messrs. S. A. Sadler and Co.’s Chemical Works, Mid- 
dlesbrough, where he had been employed only three 
days. 

—The brigantine Diadem, of Belfast, with salt from 
Runcorn, was sunk by collision with the s.s. Cyrus, of 
Grangemouth, in Shields harbour. 

18.—A town’s meeting in Gateshead, under the presi- 
dency of the Mayor, passed a resolution protesting against 
the compensation clauses of the Local Government Bill. 

—A credit balance of £165 7s. 2d. was reported as the 
financial position of the Tyneside Sunday Lecture 
Society. 

19.—Primrose Day, the seventh anniversary of the 
death of Lord Beaconsfield, was largely observed in New- 
castle and neighbourhood. 

—It was found that the total receipts for admission to 
the two days’ spring flower show of the Northumberland 
and Durham Horticultural and Botanical Society, in the 
Town Hall, Newcastle, had amounted to £223 14s. 6d., 
being more than double the sum so taken in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 

20.—Mr. Adam Carse was re-elected chairman of the 
Newcastlo Board of Guardians by 19 votes against 14 
recorded for Dr. Rutherford. 

21.—A twenty miles bicycle race at Jarrow, for £175, 
between W. A. Rowe and W. Wood, was won by 
Wood, North Shields, who beat Rowe, the American, by 
a foot. 

23.—On this and the following day ‘‘ General” Booth, 
the head of the Salvation Army, conducted special ser- 
vices in the Town Hall, Newcastle ; among the officers 
who took part in the proceedings being Miss Lewis, a 
lady formerly well known in musical circles in Newcastle. 
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23.—A woman named Jane Hogan, or M ‘Neil, aged 41, 
died in Church Walk, Gateshead, from the effects of 
injuries alleged to have been inflicted by Thomas Hogan, 
with whom she lived, and who was subsequently com- 
mitted for trial on the charge of wilful murder. The 
coroner’s jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ manslaughter, 
under great provocation.” 

—A new arrangement for the increase of the toll on 
vehicular traffic over the Byker Bridge, consequent on 
the action of the Corporation in freeing the Ouseburn 
railway footpath, came into operation to-day. When the 
system had been in operation little more than a week, the 
Tramcar Company agreed toa proposition from the Byker 
Bridge Company, to reduce their fares from 24d. to 2d., 
and to run across the bridge as before. The Bridge Com- 
pony, on their part, consented to dispense entirely with 
the charge for horses. 

24.—A new scheme, sanctioned by the Newcastle 
Watch Committee, for a partial extinction of the public 
lamps during the spring and summer months, with a 
view toa reduction in the city expenditure, came into force 
to-night. Ata meeting held on the 2nd May, the New- 
castle City Council adopted a resolution asking the Watch 
Committee to reconsider the street lighting, with which 
great public dissatisfaction had been expressed. The 
Watch Committee, at a meeting on the 4th, authorised 
the City Lighting Committee to light any lamps that 
were required without again appealing to the Watch 
Committee. 

25.—It was announced that the Very Rev. Canon 
Wilkinson, vicar-general of the diocese of Hexham and 
Newcastle, had received from the Holy See the appoint- 
ment of Provost of the Chapter, in succession to the late 
Provost Consitt. 

—In the Queen’s Bench Division, the Lord Chief- 
Justice delivered judgment in the case of “ Regina v. 
the Archbishop of York,” in which the Rev. H. B. Tris- 
tram, canon of Durham, had obtained a rule calling 
on the Archbishop of York to show cause why a man- 
damus should not issue to compel him to admit the canon 
to act as proctor for the Archdeaconry of Durham. The 
Lord Chief-Justice said the court were asked to review 
the decision of the Archbishop—to interfere with the in- 
ternal affairs of a body as old as Parliament itself, if not 
older. This was the first time that court had been asked 
to exercise a jurisdiction which rested upon no statute, 
and had never before been invoked. The rule must be 
discharged. 

—Mr. W. H. White, the Director of Naval Construc- 
tion, and formerly of the firm of Sir W. G. Armstrong, 
Mitchell, and Co., Newcastle, was seriously injured 
through being run over by a cab in London. 

26.—A verdict, with £30 damages, was awarded by a 
jury in Newcastle County Court, to John Falconar, 
joiner, in an action which he brought, under the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, to recover compensation from the 
Executive Council of the Newcastle Exhibition, for 
injuries received by the falling of a portion of the Ex- 
hibition buildings which was being pulled down, on the 
15th of February last. 

27.—Damage, estimated at about £3,000, was caused 
by a fire which broke out in the establishment of Messrs. 
Forster and Russell, grocers and drapers, Annfield Plain. 

28.—Messrs. Monkhouse, Goddard and Co., account- 
ants, issued their periodical certificate under the sliding 
scale arrangement in the Durham coal trade, showing 
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that there would bea reduction in the present rate of 
wages of 14 per cent., calculated upon the standard wages 
of November, 1879. 

—The twenty-second half-yearly meeting of the North 
of England Gas Managers’ Association was held in New- 
castle, under the presidency of Mr. V. Wyatt, of London. 

—Joseph Hankins, a painter, while engaged in painting 
the large roof of the railway station at Sunderland, over- 
balanced himself, and fell to the platform, a distance of 
seventy feet, his injuries being such that he shortly atter- 
wards died at the Infirmary. 

—The annual Northumberland small pipes competi- 
tion took place in the Co-operative Hall, Bedlington 
Station. 

30.—The thirteenth annual Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church of England was opened in the Westmorland Road 
Presbyterian Church, Newcastle, the Rev. Dr. Oswald 
Dykes, of Regent Square Church, London, being unani- 
mously elected moderator. The sittings extended over 
several days. 


MAY. 


1.—The ancient custom of riding the bounds was ob- 
served at Berwick. 

2.—It was concluded that three men, named Robert 
Parker, Alfred Powell, and Thomas Forster, all belong- 
ing to South Shields, had been drowned from the Tyne 
salmon boat Osprey, which had left the harbour a few 
days previously, the tiller and !fire-stove of the vessel 
having cast up, while nothing had been seen or heard 
of the crew. 

—The little village of Ingleton, near Staindrop, was 
plunged into mourning by the occurrence of three sudden 
deaths, following each other in tragic succession. A 
young girl, named Dawson, died at five o’clock; Mr. G. 
Rayson, grocer, fell into a fit and expired; and shortly 
afterwards the woman laying the latter out also took a 
fit and died almost immediately. 

3.—A fine new clock, showing the time on three illu- 
minated dials, 5ft. 6in. in diameter, one placed at each 
end of the portico and the other in the centre of the front 
entrance, was inaugurated at the Central Station, New- 
castle. 

—The triangular-shaped park, formed, under the Town 
Improvement Act of 1882, on the site of the old Shield- 
field Green, Newcastle, was opened to the public in the 
presence of the Mayor and Sheriff, and other members of 
the City Council. 

—A branch of the London Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children was formed at Gateshead. 

4.—It was announced that the firm of John Spencer 
and Sons, of the Newburn Steelworks, had been regis- 
tered as a limited liability company, with a capital of 
£400,000, in shares of £100 each. 

—At a meeting held in the Town Hall, under the pre- 
sidency of the Mayor, it was decided to form an Ar- 
boricultural Society for Newcastle, and a committee was 
appointed to carry out the object. 

—A well-attended town’s meeting held in the Town 
Hall, Newcastle, all but unanimously condemned the 
licensing compensation clauses of the Local Government 
Bill, and unanimously adopted a resolution in favour 
of the direct veto. 

5.—A destructive fire broke out in the fish-curing es- 
tablishment of Messrs. William Adey and Sons, Russell 
Street, Sunderland. 


5.—The sawmills of Messrs. Calder, Dixon, and Co., 
timber merchants, Middlesbrough, were destroyed by 
fire. 

—The collection of modern pictures formed by the late 
Mr. Bolckow, M.P., of Marton Hall, Middlesbrough, 
were sold in London, by Messrs. Christie, Manson, and 
Wood. Seventy pictures realised £71,387. The lowest 
price given for any picture was 73 guineas, and the 
highest 5,550 guineas. 

—The Allen Scott, a new lifeboat presented by the 
National Lifeboat Institution to Alnmouth, was placed 
in the lifeboat house in that village. 

—The men at the Darlington Steelworks to the number 
of 490 tendered their notices to cease work in a week, 
rather than sever their connection with the union, as 
demanded by their employers. 

7.—The Queen invested the Marquis of Londonderry, 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, with the Order of the 
Garter. 

6.—Mr. and Mrs. Christian Bruce Reid, Leazes House, 
Newcastle, celebrated their diamond wedding, their 
marriage having taken place on the 6th of May, 1828. 

—John Jamieson, a labourer, 64 years of age, died in 
Newcastle Infirmary, from the effects of injuries received 
by colliding with another man and falling to the ground, 
in Raby Street, Byker, on the 3rd of May. 

7.—Elizabeth Douglass, a young woman, was killed in 
attempting to jump from atramcar at Linthorpe, Mid- 
dlesbrough. 

8.—A labourer named Thomas Walsh, together with 
a horse, was accidentally killed by a passing train at a 
level crossing on the Middlesbrough and Guisbrough 
branch of the North-Eastern Railway. 

9.—At the adjourned inquest into the circumstances 
connected with the snow-plough disaster on the North- 
Eastern Railway, near Annitsford, on the 15th of March, 
by which Mr. F. C. Hulburd lost his life, the jury re- 
turned a verdict of ‘* Accidental Death.” Among the oc- 
cupants of the plough-chamber on the occasion was Mr. 
W. A. Duncan, reporter for the Newcastle Chronicle, who 
escaped comparatively uninjured. The coroner, Mr. 
John Graham, remarked that the account of the affair 
which appeared in the Chronicle was very interesting. 
(See pp. 192 and 240.) 

—A Unionist demonstration, held at South Shields, 
was addressed by Mr. J. L. Wharton, M.P., the Hon. F. 
W. Lambton, and Colonel Saunderson, M.P. On the 
10th Colonel Saunderson spoke at Durham. 

—Lady Armstrong was presented to the Queen by the 
Marchioness of Salisbury at a Drawing Room. 

—Mr. John Robert Reed, coal agent, and formerly 
secretary to a local building society, committed suicide by 
a pistol shot at Tyne Dock. 

—Ataconference of local coalowners and shipowners 
in Newcastle, it was resolved to appoint a committee of 
three coalowners and three shipowners, with power to 
add to their number, to consider the best means to be 
adopted, with a view of extending the use of North- 
Country coal at foreign coaling stations. 

10.—After undergoing restoration, involving almost 
rebuilding upon its ancient historic site, the Parish 
Church of St. Oswald-in-Lee was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Newcastle. 

11.—The Mayor of Newcastle (Mr. W. D. Stephens) 
was presented to the Prince of Wales at a levee held at 
St. James’s Palace by command of the Queen. 
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11.—It was announced that a number of gentlemen had 
obtained a lease of the Farne Islands, with the object of 
preserving the sea birds. 

—aA report appeared in the local papers of a young fox 
having been suckled by a cat belonging to Mr. Thomas 
Johnson, of Clayport Bank, Alnwick. 

12.—An advertisement was published in the local 
journals, intimating that the old-established firm of 
Messrs. George Angus and Co., leather manufacturers 
and importers, of Grainger Street West, Newcastle and 
Liverpool, had been reconstituted as a public company, 
the capital being £330,000. 

—A young girl named Sophia West, 12 years of age, 
fell from the jetty into the sea at Hendon Beach, 
Sunderland, and was drowned. David F. Winton, an 
elderly man, who plunged into the water to try to 
rescue her, also lost his life. The retriever dog of the 
deceased, which had previously made an ineffectual 
attempt +o save the girl, refused to leave his master’s 
body, although the people, wishful to find Winton’s 
residence, tried to drive the animal home. 

—A lifeboat, named the John Lawson, was launched 
by the Royal National Lifeboat Institution at Seaton 
Carew. 

—A married woman named Elizabeth Elliott, 31 
years of age, was found dead in bed with her throat 
cut, in Union Street, Tyne Dock, the supposition 
being that she had committed suicide. 

—The Bishop of Newcastle dedicated a new peal of 
bells, the gift of Mr. Thomas Spencer, of Ryton, in the 
church of St. Michael and All Angels, Newburn. 

14.—The Salt Water Baths, situated between the pier 
and the North Marine Park, South Shields, were sold 
by public auction to Mr. G. R. Potts, acting on behalf of 
a projected company, for £2,710. 

15.—In the presence of a large company, the Sheriff 
(Mr. Joseph Baxter Ellis) opened a workmen’s new 
social club, which had been founded by the exertions of 
the members of a branch of the Gospel Temperance 
Society, in the Shipwrights’ Hall, Sallyport, Newcastle. 





General Occurrences, 


APRIL. 

16.—Alarming rebellion of peasants in Roumania, 
which was only quelled after many persons had been 
killed. 

—Death of Mr. Matthew Arnold, poet and essayest, 
aged 66. 

—Arrest of Mr. William O’Brien, M.P., and Mr. John 
Dillon, M.P., in Ireland for offences under the Crimes 
Act. 

17.—Death of Mr. Roscoe Conkling, American states- 
man. 

22.—Grantham Theatre totally destroyed by fire. The 
damage was estimated at £5,000. 

25.—The Queen paid a visit to Germany and had an 
interview with the Emperor Frederick and with Prince 
Bismarck. 

27.—A rescript was issued by the Pope condemning 
the practice of boycotting and the system called ‘the 
plan of campaign” in Ireland. 

30.—A disastrous collision occurred in the English 


Channel between the Smyrna, sailing vessel, and the. 
Moto, iron screw steamer, of Newcastle. The Smyrna 
went down in about four minutes ; twelve men belonging 
to her were drowned. 


MAY. 


1.—An extraordinary accident occurred at Middlewich, 
Colchester. A number of workmen were employed in 
the construction of a grand-stand, when suddenly the roof, 
upon which three men were working, was lifted bodily by 
a strong south-westerly wind, and carried a distance of 
thirty or forty yards. Two of the men received injuries 
from which they died within a short time after the acci- 
dent ; the third man was seriously injured. 


—A sanguinary duel took place in France between M. 
Felix Dupuis, an artist, and M. Habert, an art critic. 
The latter, who was on friendly terms with the artist, had 
made fun of his friend. M. Dupuis challenged M. 
Habert, and the duel took place, the affronted gentleman 
being shot dead. 

—Admiral Sir Alfred Ryder came by his death under 
peculiar circumstances. Whilst standing on the floating 
platform at Pimlico, London, he was overpowered by 
sudden giddiness, missed his footing, fell into the Thames, 
and was drowned. The gallant officer was a Crimean 
veteran, and a sailor of the highest merit and dis- 
tinction. 

—<A serious dynamite explosion took place near Rome 
during some artillery experiments. A dynamite shell 
burst, wounding the Prince of Naples, General Doucieux, 
and four other officers. 

—The case of Mr. William O’Brien, M.P., came on 
for hearing at Loughrea. It was announced that the 
office of the Clerk of Petty Sessions had been broken into, 
and the deposition and warrants abstracted. The hearing 
was adjourned. 

3.—Mr. William O’Brien, M.P., was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment without hard labour. 


—News received that the schooner New Bedford had 
been crushed in the ice of the Atlantic, and had foundered 
on the 14th of April, Twenty-seven men were lost. 

—An inquest was held on Louisa Mary Blake, of Hol 
born, London. It was stated that the deceased was the 
greatest chloroform taker in the world, and took as much 
asapintaday. A verdict of death from misadventure 
was returned. 

—James Kirby, known by the nick-name of “ Fox,” 
was hanged at Tralee Gaol for the murder of Patrick 
Quirke, at Liscahane, near Ardfert, Kerry, on the morn- 
ing of the 8th November last. 

8.—The death was announced of Mr. Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, grandson of the great wit, and brother of Lady 
Dufferin (mother of the present Viceroy of India), the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton, and the Duchess of Somerset. 

—The Prince and Princess of Wales opened the Glas- 
gow International Exhibition. 

10.—The Brazilian Chamber of Deputies voted the im- 
mediate and unconditional abolition of slavery in Brazil. 

14.—The election for the St. Stephen’s Division of 
Dublin resulted as follows :—Thomas A. Dickson (Glad- 
stonian), 4,819; Robert Sexton (Unionist), 2,932; ma- 
jority, 1,887. 
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